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Notes of the Week 


HE wind of death and destruction which was 

sown by poor Michael Collins and his like in 

Ireland is coming to its inevitable harvest of 
whirlwind. We professed to be shocked by his death, 
and call it murder and assassination, but it is logical 
and inevitable, as a part of the greater doom that 
must overtake that miserable country if some means 
for saving her from herself cannot be found. We 
deal elsewhere with the subject. Here we would 
merely beg our readers to remember that the real 
enemy in Ireland, from whatever point of view you 
regard it, is not Sinn Fein, nor the English, nor the 
Free State, nor Republicanism, but pure Bolshevism in 
its lowest and purely negative aspects of anarchy and 
destruction. 


In other words, it is not armies, fighting for this 
cause or that, that are required in Ireland, but police- 
men—men to keep order and insist on the most im- 
portant of all causes where people have to live together 
—the cause of individual good behaviour, We admit 
this policing has now to be done on a gigantic 
scale; but does that not show how complete 
has been the misconception of the Irish need 
on the part of the Liberal and Coalition Govern- 
ments who have brought about the present state 
of affairs. The very first thing they did was 


to reduce the police in Ireland; and even recently, 
with murder and outrage rampant throughout the 
country, they have continued to withdraw the police, 


even while putting soldiers in their place. Ireland, 
like many a nervous and rebellious child, has never 
been so prosperous or so contented as when the quiet 
hand of civil government was laid kindly and firmly on 
her arm. The patience of England towards this way- 
ward and beloved sister has been incredible; the result 
up till eight years ago was admirable; but look where 
we are now! 


Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on India continues to be 
widely discussed in the Peninsula. Its quite definite 
pronouncement of the determination of Britain to hold 
India for the Empire, and to retain the Indian Civil 
Service, has proved of such tough indigestibility to 
Indian politicals, whether Moderates or Extremists, 
that Lord Reading has been moved to try to explain 
it away. The Prime Minister said that the political 
reforms in India were an experiment—as we have all 
along contended. The Act of 1919 provides for the 
appointment in ten years’ time of a Commission to 
“‘ inquire into the working of the Act, and to report 
whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish 
the principle of responsible government, or to extend, 
modify or restrict the degree of representative govern- 
ment then existing.’’ If these words do not imply an 
experiment, words have no meaning. Yet Lord Read- 
ing has thought it in keeping -with his position— 
which is, first and last, to make clear to India the 
mind and will of England—to resort to a quibbling, 
casuistical disquisition on the word ‘ experiment ’ with 
a view to reducing its meaning to nothing. If Lord 
Reading will not resign, he ought to be recalled. 


The principal members of the Coalition Cabinet are 
(to use a vulgarism) ‘‘cashing in.’’ With a watchful 
eye on the market for memoirs, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, and for all we know 
some of the lesser lights, have decided that now is the 
time, and that accounts of their doings as confidential 
advisers to His Majesty will not be likely in the future 
to realize a higher price than they will at this moment. 
Mr. Lloyd George has done well, as the sum he is to 
receive for his Memoirs will bring him in a_per- 
manent income of £7,000 a year, which, with Mr. 
Carnegie’s £2,000 a year, will help to sweeten his 
retirement. Like so many other things in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s administration, it is of course something 
quite new that the highly confidential doings of the 
King’s advisers, while they are yet in office, should be 
turned into money at so much a line. We make no 
comment; we can but recall the instance of a Naval 
officer who had commznded a destroyer throughout 
the war, who wrote a boox which would have been of 
the greatest value to the Navy, and who desired in 
the interests of accuracy in matters merely of general 
information to consult his own log. The Admiralty 
refused to allow him to do so, and his book has never 


appeared. 


We are glad to hear that the Government contem- 
plates some further regulation of the motor traffic on 
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the roads. The hideous tale of char-a-banc accidents 
last week-end should emphasize the need for a drastic 
regulation of size, weight, wheel-base and overhang in 
vehicles of this class. The simple fact is that, how- 
ever much commercial enterprise in road transport may 
develop and expand, the roads themselves do not 
expand, and these huge vehicles have quite outgrown 
our beautiful English highways. They are a danger 
to themselves and to other users of the roads. Also 
it must be remembered that the kind of war-fever 
which made many people feel that by driving a motor- 
car very rapidly they were somehow helping to defeat 
the Germans has had its permanent effect on our 
standards of road pace, which are now dangerously 
high, It is all in the interests of the business of road 
transport that regulations should immediately be de- 
vised which will make it at once pleasanter and safer 
for all concerned. 


There is to be an official inquiry into the dreadful 
affair at Loch Maree, where whole parties of visitors 
and servants who ate of potted-meat sandwiches died 
quickly or lingeringly of an illness chiefly associated 
with diseased horses. The strictest investigation is 
required. As under the Scots law there is no such 
thing as a coroner’s inquest, an affair of this kind, in 
the absence of strict inquiry, would leave in mystery 
certain facts which should be brought into clear light. 
Who made this potted meat ? Was it bought in tins, 
and if so from whom and when ? Potted meat is a 
substance which is not usually made in small quanti- 
ties, and there is almost certain to be much more of 
the same deadly mixture, perhaps waiting on the pantry 
shelves of some innocent household predestined to be 
its victim. If the stuff bears the name of a manufac- 
turer the name should be made public and evidence 
taken as to methods of preparation and packing. 


As our readers know, we are not enamoured of con- 
ferences in the very least, and there is something dis- 
maying about the fresh proposals for a conference on 
the Near East. Anxious as we have long been for a 
settlement of the Graeco-Turkish controversy, we do 
not see how anything is to be gained by the conference 
which, it is announced, is to be held at Venice next 
month, And this all the more because the suggestion 
is that this conference is for the purpose not, as it 
might be supposed, of finding a solution of the prob- 
lem, but merely with a view to making arrangements 
for a subsequent conference at which the matter is to 
be dealt with. There is already a proposed settlement 
—that which was drawn up by the Allied Foreign 
Ministers in Paris in March last, and was generally 
approved in this country. A better is not likely. We 
are therefore very glad that the British Note sent to 
France on August 19 on this subject stated that the 
March proposed settlement should be maintained, and 
that the object of any new conference should be to do 
everything possible to ensure its adoption by the 
Greeks and the Turks. Our Government is quite right 
in taking this line, and we hope it will stick to it. 


As it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
anyone—even in Japan, apart from the Genro and the 
highest military authorities—to obtain accurate infor- 
mation respecting the size of the Japanese army, it is 
not easy to say what precise value is to be attached 
to the reduction of that army by 56,000 men, which is 
announced from Tokyo. On the face of it the reduc- 
tion looks impressive, and the manner in which it is 
announced shows that it is meant to be impressive. 
But if the statement made recently by an author who 
knows Japan about as well as any non-Japanese can 


know her is reliable, the Japanese military authorities 
had laid their plans so as to have by 1930 a first line 
of 740,000 men, a second of 780,000 men, and a third 
of 3,850,000 men, or a total army of considerably more 
than five million men. If this is correct, the reduction 
of this enormous force by 56,000 men is a trifle. It 
may be added that in consonance with the Washington 
treaties Japan is building a number of 10,000-ton light 
cruisers. We cannot but recall the question with 
which the late Lord Northcliffe began his famous 
‘* Watch Japan !’’ article: ‘‘ For what purpose are the 
great Japanese home and over-seas army, and the 
great Japanese fleet, being maintained ?”’ 


We feel sorry for Austria, whose plight doubtless is 
lamentable enough, but it hardly seems to us probable 
that the predictions of her immediate dissolution which 
are now so current will be fulfilled. Like a man a state 
may become bankrupt, as Austria evidently is, and 
yet live on, and in time become prosperous again, 
Some months ago we advocated the granting of a loan 
or a credit of two millions sterling, if there seemed a 
probability that this sum, together with sums to be 
advanced by France, Italy and Czecho-Slovakia 
would put her on her feet again. An assurance was 
given that this would be the result, but the event has 
proved that those who gave it were utterly mistaken, 
and the general condition of Austria is much worse 
than it was then. Shortly before the London Confer- 
ence broke up—or broke down—the Allies considered 
the situation of Austria, who had appealed for further 
assistance, and came to the conclusion that they could 
do nothing more for her. This was the position Mr. 
Lloyd George took up, and we are sure that the over- 
burdened British tax-payer, who would have had to 
foot a large part of the bill, thought he was quite 
right in doing so. 


Any reference to the present position of Austria 
naturally recalls the fact that she is now surrounded 
by six states, the most vigorous and promising of 
which is Czecho-Slovakia, the political sagacity of 
whose two leaders, President Masaryk and Premier 
Benes, is reflected in the improving economic condition 
of their country as shown by the rise in the value of 
its currency, while that of most of its neighbours has 
declined enormously, as, for instance, in Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia is the real head and brain of the 
Little Entente, and it is all to the good that she has 
extended her alliance with Yugo-Slavia and Roumania. 
Defensive in its character, the alliance, it is reported, 
is by agreement to last for twenty years as between 
Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia, and it is said that 
Roumania will make a new treaty with them in similar 
terms. The economic benefits which were conferred 
on the three states in common by the treaty entered 
into by them about a year ago are also to be greatly 
increased by mutually favourable tariff and traffic 
arrangements. At a time when so much of Europe !s 
disorganized and demoralized, the action of the Little 
Entente, so hopeful and so self-helpful, is like a bright 
light in the darkness. 


In its Dominion statesmen the Empire is most 
fortunate, and it should be very proud of them. We 
take much pleasure in drawing attention to a speech 
made the other day by Mr. Drury, the Premier of 
Ontario, Canada’s most flourishing province. He was 
addressing some ten thousand people, mostly farmers. 
In‘ previous notes we have commented on the rise an 
growth of the Progressive or Farmers’ Party in the 
Dominion, and have expressed the fear that such y 
party might become, with its Wheat Boards an 
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Wheat Pools, far too particularist. Among his audi- 
tors were many members ef this organization, and 
Mr. Drury told them frankly that he believed group 
overnment was impracticable and that class con- 
sciousness was bound to be a failure when applied to 
legislative bodies. ‘‘ The thing we want in legislation 
and administration,’’ he said, 
ness, but citizens’ consciousness, a sense of the needs 
of the whole people. . . I do not want to be leader of 
a House where men will think in terms of plumbers 
and butchers, manufacturers and doctors. I’m afraid 
| should never get decent legislation. I want a House 
composed of men who will think in terms of the wel- 
fare of the people." This is the right doctrine, and 
we feel sure that the majority of Canadians hold it. 


Like other countries Canada has serious difficulties 
connected with Labour questions, and in her case these 
difficulties are often apt to be greatly aggravated 
because of the reaction upon her of American Labour 
movements and influences. The United States has 
been passing through a prolonged and disastrous coal 
strike which has its repercussion upon the Nova Scotia 
coal mines. There the miners struck by order of the 
United Mine Workers of America, but the extremists, 
no doubt of the Red type, among the strikers went far 
beyond these orders, which provided for ‘‘safety men’’ 
to work the pumps and fans, so as to prevent the flood- 
ing and destruction of the mines. Some of the mines 
were flooded, and all Western Canada, with the 
beginning of winter only two months away, was 
alarmed by the prospect of a coal famine. The situa- 
tion became so grave that the Dominion Government 
took action and rushed large numbers of troops to the 
scene, but apparently it should have done so more 
quickly, especially as it could not have forgotten the 
evil effects of the Red strike in Winnipeg a year or 
two ago. Canada should have no room for the Reds, 
who are determinedly hostile both to her and the 
Empire. 


Bolshevism is particularism or sectionalism gone 
mad, and of course there is no comparison between the 
Reds and the great mass of the Canadians, whether 
belonging to the Farmers’ Party or any other genuinely 
Canadian political organization. But particularism is 
always a possible evil, and Mr. Drury was abundantly 
justified in saying what he did about it. And while 
we are on this subject of Dominion statesmen, we may 
note that Mr. Massey, the Premier of New Zealand, 
has again been showing himself a strong Empire man 
—which is not quite the same thing as being an 
“Imperialist.” He wants an adequate Navy, and is 
resolved that New Zealand shall do her share. Speak- 
ing in her Parliament with reference to some sugges- 
tions that had been received from the Admiralty 
regarding her naval development, he said that the 
existence of the Empire depended on sea power, and 
New Zealand’s duty was perfectly clear. If in present 
conditions it was impossible for her to do all she would 
like to do, she would at least do all she could—and at 
once. This again, is the right spirit. 


In cricket, as in chess, prospective champions get 
excessively cautious. Yorkshire outplayed Surrey, but 
at no time did a finish seem likely. Apart from Hobbs 
and Mr. Fender; who was top-scorer for Surrey with 
his hitting, batsmen seemed to be chiefly intent on 
staying in, and bowlers on keeping down runs. The 
Yorkshire bats proved admirably sound and solid, but 
they let too many balls go by. The Surrey bowling 
with Mr. Reay incapacitated was mediocre, and badly 
needs reinforcement. Cricketers are getting stale by 
this time. They pat the pitch as often as they hit the 
ball, which is not exhilarating. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE SAINTS 


the old woman who had lost all her sons but one 

learns that the last had been drowned also, she 
resigns herself to her sorrow with the reflection that, 
after all, the worst that can happen to her has hap- 
pened, and that when hope has gone fear goes too. It 
is in some such situation, though macabre and unre- 
lieved by any tragic nobility, that Ireland finds herself 
after the assassination of Mr. Michael Collins. If the 
Treaty which established the Free State were to be 
challenged now, only one of the Irish signatories would 
answer the call. Mr. Collins and Mr. Griffiths are 
dead within a fortnight, Mr. Barton broke away 
from it and joined the Republicans, and so did Mr. 
Erskine Childers. Mr. Gavin Duffy dissociated him- 
self from the Provisional Government and resigned his 
office because he disliked their methods of censorship 
They are all gone now; and feeble and hesitating as 
their grasp of the problem of government was, 
with them seems for the moment to have gone 
the hope of an ordered future for Ireland. We 
are in the presence of the disintegration of 
a civilization. Under western eyes we can see 
the dreadful processes by which the whole social 
structure of Russia was brought to dissolution. And 
just as the west of Ireland, or at any rate a large part 
of it, is bog, which is simply vegetable matter on the 
way to becoming coal, so the whole of society which 
rests on this decaying surface seems to be going with 
it. The earth degenerates and the people degenerate 
too, and the Island of the Saints of the mediaeval 
legends sinks down into a sinister twilight over which 
hangs the red star of assassination. We are con- 
fronted, like Ulysses in Shakespeare’s play, with a 
climax of disorder which, unless it be arrested, must 
destroy the whole fabric of society— 


\ T the end of Synge’s ‘ Riders to the Sea,’ when 


Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead : 
Force should be right; or rather, right and wrong, 
Between whose endless jar justice resides, 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too, 
Then everything includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And last eat up himself. 


Of Mr. Collins it is difficult to write justly because 
essentially so littke was known about him. He had 
made himself a hero with his fellow countrymen by 
the success with which he had organized ambushes of 
British troops, mainly in Dublin, and by the ingenious- 
ness and intrepidity of his escapes from arrest. Gradu- 
ally he had become a nearly legendary national hero, 
a little perhaps in the manner of the ‘Playboy of the 
Western World,’ and when the British Government in 
July of last year decided on a policy of appeasement 
instead of aggression, he came to London with a repu- 
tation purveyed assiduously by the picture press which 
easily captured the imagination of the public. With 
equal ease he fascinated the Prime Minister, who was 
subject, no doubt unconsciously (or partly so) to press 
suggestion, and also doubtless had in his mind the 
ancient British flair for dealing with rebels or opponents 
which produced the Highland regiments out of the ’45, 
and in our own day gave us General Botha and General 
Smuts. It is not unfair to the memory of Mr. Collins 
to say that he bore very little resemblance to either the 
late or the present Prime Minister of South Africa. 
We know very well from their conduct in similar situa- 
tions that neither of these soldier-statesmen would have 
been guilty of the half-forcible, half-feeble policy which 
laid a considerable part of central Dublin in ruins and 
failed to exact the penalty which they had justly merited 
from any one of the leaders of the opposing forces. 
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Had General Smuts been in Mr. Collins’s place, Mr. de 
Valera, Mr. Erskine Childers and the rest of the rebel 
leaders would long ago have been eliminated by death 
or deportation. As it is, the engineer is hoist with his 
own petard, and the legendary king of ambushers has 
himself fallen in an ambush. If we cannot pretend to 
believe much in the glamour shed over his personality 
by newspapers and people who in fact knew nothing 
about him at all, we can at any rate admit that knowing 
the risks he was taking he went on valiantly carrying 
out the policy which he believed to be best for the 
governnient to which he belonged, and proved ready to 
sacrifice himself for it. 

To what extent the removal of his leadership will 
affect the moral quality of the Irish army in so far as 
it exists it is difficult to say. The censorship and the 
restrictions put on the movement of newspaper corres- 
pondents prevent us from estimating the real situation 
in southern Ireland at all. We know that roads are 
mined, that railways have been torn up, and that many 
bridges have been destroyed ; that no branch of a bank 
is safe from robbery under arms, and that the looting 
of shops and of farm stock has been so continuous that 
many districts are in measurable distance of starva- 
tion. We do not know, however, how much this re- 
presents a deliberate policy on the part of Mr. de 
Valera and his lieutenants. But as it is hard to see 
what purpose or sanity there could be in a plan of 
action which includes these manifestations, we suspect 
that we are in the presence of a society which is break- 
ing up, and from which the ordinary restraints and 
inhibitions of civilized human conduct have gone so 
far away that it is doubtful whether they can be called 
back. All the old and seemingly permanent elements in 
Irish history are disappearing or have disappeared. The 
farmer class which was the backbone of the old 
Nationalist movement, is the often fugitive victim of 
this one. The country shopkeepers who bought and 
sold and lent money, and were the paymasters and con- 
trollers of the party of Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon, 
now empty their tills at the point of the automatic 
pistol. Above all, the church, which from the old days 
of the Island of the Saints was the centre of English- 
speaking catholicism, and which meant Ireland herself 
to continental peoples, seems to have passed into 
nothingness as a spiritual force. Not only has it 
passed, but its passing has hardly been noticed. Of 
all the curious parallels which exist between the dis- 
integration of Ireland and that of Russia, none is more 
striking than this. It was before the war a common- 
place of writers on Russia, like Mr. Stephen Graham, 
that the life of the average Russian was so instinct and 
bound up with religion that it was hard to disentangle 
what was sacred from what was secular. Though in 
a different way, the same impression was produced by 
the people of Ireland. The parish priest dominated 
his village, the people trembled before a bishop, and 
when the Cardinal came ashore in a boat on the coast 
of Kerry, he would find thousands of people who had 
come many miles to kneel on the beach. All that is 
changed now. The younger priests are Republicans 
before they are priests, and the hand of Rome, heavy 
as it has been in the past, is impotent and disregarded. 
Whatever outward respect is paid to the ministrations 
of the Church the opposing forces go violently and 
resolutely their own way. 

It is too soon yet to say what will be the duty of our- 
selves and the Dominions should this state of anarchy 
persist until it ends, as it will and as it has ended in the 
great Volga region in Russia, in pestilence and famine. 
All that we can do now is to secure those points in 
Ireland which affect the safety of our own island, to see 
that Ulster is protected and to give our support to any 
constituted authority in southern Ireland which will 
carry out the Treaty both textually and in spirit, and 
will put down with decision, and if necessary with 
severity, the desperate and abandoned men who have 
brought their country to shame and the brink of ruin. 


INNUENDO 


T Bar-le-Duc, renowned before the war for the 
generous statue which celebrates the discoverer 


of the bicycle pedal, there now stands evidence 

of that incomparable sense of simplicity, power and 
glory which characterizes all French military mony. 
ments, the milestone wh'ch ushers you on to the con. 
secrated road to Verdun. It stands surmounted 
statues of poilus with authentic metal helmets on their 
heads and it gives the number of kilometres to Verdun 
and nothing more—a characteristic French gesture 
like the concentrated biography on the pedestal of the 
Statue of Hoche at Versailles, M. Poincaré unveiled 
it this week. He remembered, and his hearers remem. 
bered, the ardours and agonies of the months in which 
it depended on the stream of road-borne traffic along 
that way from Bar-le-Duc whether Verdun could be 
kept out of the hands of the enemy. Streams of 
munition lorries going up; streams of wounded 
coming down and meeting other columns of the sky- 
blue invincible infantry of France, many of whom 
would stay on the slopes beyond the inviolable ci 
for ever. M. Poincaré also remembered that he, who 
lived near the town, had had his house and all that 
was in it carefully destroyed by the Germans who 
wanted to inflict some special retribution on the French 
President. It is, therefore, not at ‘Bar-le-Duc and in 
the presence of its inhabitants that it would be human 
to expect M. Poincaré to make a moderate speech. 

None the less—and making every allowance for the 
emotional urgencies of the situation—we cannot think 
of what M. Poincaré said on Sunday last as anything 
but deplorable. If the speech had been merely a re- 
statement of the admittedly grievous sense of inflicted 
wrong which every Frenchman feels towards Germany 
and which swallows up his sense of victory, nobody 
would have quarrelled with it, made on such an occa- 
sion and at such a place. But it was not so. The 
speech was one prolonged innuendo against this coun- 
try, delivered with the efficiency of a lawyer, cal- 
culated to put the onus of impending French budgetary 
disaster on to England, which is in some way baulking 
France from finding the solution of her troubles in the 
El Dorado across the Rhine, where twenty or so marks 
can be bought for a penny and where in some mysteri- 
ous manner all fiscal troubles will cease. 
“The financial embarrassment of France, gravely in- 
creased as it has been by invasion and devastation, by 
the obliteration of its Russian securities and the 
growth of its external debt, is not a new thing, as M. 
Caillaux well knew. French politicians were, until 
the war altered the whole situation and mobilized the 
immense private credit of the country, heading in a 
public sense straight for bankruptcy. The cause of 
this financial trouble, now as then, is the reluctance of 
the ordinary citizen to surrender, as we have to do 
under our heavy income-tax system, the bulk of his 
savings to the State instead of re-investing them for 
his own private benefit. We claim no special merit 
for ourselves in this matter; probably if it were not 
that the bulk of the electorate in this country are not 
income-tax payers it would be impossible to maintain 
the tax at its present exorbitant figure. In France, 
where the distribution of property is so disposed that 
the bulk of the electorate would have to pay income 
tax if any French government had the resolution to 
suggest it to them, politicians are naturally reluctant 
to propose such a tax. They were working towards it 
desperately before the war. Now they are putting 
the day (when, whatever electoral disasters 
may be, they must go for it again) by turning the 
deluded eyes of the peasant proprietor to the promise 
land of Germany, and by insinuating that his inhertt- 
ance of the promises is inhibited by the comm 
callousness and greed of the English nation. j 

We in England do not wish to be impatient in 
this matter. We appreciate French difficulties. We 
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feel deeply French losses, and as the stream of benevol- 
ence from city to city, town to town, and village to 
village shows, we have been giving practical expres- 
sion to that feeling. M. Poincaré, speaking on the 
threshold of Verdun, did not take occasion to mention 
the fact that the City of London has subscribed many 
thousands of pounds towards its rehabilitation, and 
by some strange reticence these things seem to find 
little or no mention in the Parisian press. We can 
justly claim that, to use M. Poincaré’s own phrase, we 
are the allies of our allies and the friends of our 
friends. But it is impossible to expect that we should 
be pleased to think that an occasion designed to cele- 
brate one of the most glorious pages in the illustrious 
military history of France should be used for the pro- 

tion of those carefully calculated suggestions that 
we, who contributed to our utmost capacity to the 
victory, are in some way robbing our friends of its 
fruits. M. Poincaré’s proposals in London were 
rejected not merely by British, but by Italian and 
Japanese experts, and save in one respect by the Bel- 
gians as well. We do not therefore stand alone and 
M. Poincaré should remember it. 


THE SEEDSMAN IN SOCIETY 


By Nina Toye 


HERE is in the accounts of society functions a 
sameness, a monotony so consecrated by 

usage that it amounts to ritual. One wades 
through a sea of clichés only to fetch up in a desert of 
names flatly classed as ‘‘ amongst those present.’’ No- 
thing but names, mind you; no distinguishing feature. 
Even the principal characters enjoy but a threadbare 
adjective or two and a dull, incorrect description of 
their clothes. No hint of personality, nothing to 
create a picture in the mind of anyone but a mil- 
liner. Occasionally one’s hopes are raised by a sug- 
gestion of woaden simplicity—‘‘ the bride went away 
in blue ’’—but on the whole it is a dismal state of 
affairs both for the reader and the actors in the piece. 

Why should not the society reporter enliven his or 
her story by adopting another method? Why not, for 
instance, borrow the concise, imaginative style of the 
house-agent or auctioneer; the hopeful ingenuity that 
describes as a charming bijou residence a hovel in 
which there is no room for anything but reflection or 
a fumed oak horror as a period piece? True, the latter 
description may be a hint that a full stop should be 
put to furniture of that sort. Even house-agents and 
auctioneers are presumably men of like substance with 
ourselves, and humour is no man’s monopoly. 

But for real descriptive ability the seedsman holds 
the palm. No one knows where he learns his art, but 
an art it is. How pleasant a thing would be a wed- 
ding dressed in the borrowed plumage of the seeds- 
man’s catalogue! It should open with the tag at- 
tached to an antirrhinum : ‘‘ The Bride, pure white, no 
trace of yellow about the lip.’’ Maidenly charm in 
excelsis. Or, if the damsel be of another type: ‘‘ The 
Blushing Bride (clear white with faint blush, large, full, 
beautifully formed, excellent for bedding)? was given 
away by her father, ‘‘ Dupuy Jamain, large, deep, full 
and globular ; one of the best.’’ The family likeness is 
unmistakable. Light is thrown on the difficulties en- 
countered and overcome by the matchmaking Mrs. 
Jamain by the description of the bridegroom: ‘ Ben 
Cant, deep crimson, large, well-formed, free and con- 
tinuous when caught right.’’? The best man, chosen for 
his elegant presence, was ‘‘ Harry Kirk, long and of a 
perfect shape.’”” The two bridesmaids were ‘‘ Maud 
Holmes, a good old crimson variety ’’—how well we 
know that beefy type !—and Dorothy Perkins (white) 
—one of the Isle of Wight Whites, we suppose—‘‘ a 
pure white sport.’’ The train-bearer, miserably self- 
conscious, poor child, was the bride’s brother, “‘ Little 


Jim, carmine red, one of the neatest.’’ This prevalence 
of high colouring makes one wish that a cooler day had 
been selected ; but why gloss over it? That is the sort 
of thing one really wants to know about a wedding. 
One is never told how people actually look. 

The ceremony was performed by ‘‘Dean Hole, excel- 
lent and of good substance, assisted by Rev. William- 
son, long, full and globular.’’ Jolly souls and good 
trenchermen both, one gathers. Unfortunately the 
wedding breakfast appeared to consist chiefly of a new 
hybrid crab—meagre fare for men of that calibre. 

Amongst the guests was the ‘‘ Duchess of W., 
saffron yellow changing to coppery yellow, large 
and moderately full.’’ (Evidently one of her 
Grace’s bilious days; she would have shown 
wisdom in eschewing liquid refreshment, but of 
course the bride’s health must be drunk.) ‘‘Lady 
Mary W., very brilliant and attractive; Lady P., 
apricot inside (that hybrid crab!) vigorous and free; 
Lady W., large, smooth and of vigorous habit; Lady 
W., a climbing variety ’’—some people will push in 
anywhere. 

So far a distinguished and well-nourished assembly ; 
but for truly scathing remarks, wait until we reach the 
commoners. Here they come: ‘‘ Mrs. Henry Morse, 
large, pointed, washed with vermilion and sweetly 
scented; Mrs. Foley Hobbs, delicate ivory white, per- 
fectly formed and very free; Madame Kool, very soft 
flesh,’’ and Lieut. Mitchell, in summer uniform of white 
with heavy blue edgings. The ‘‘ very large size and 
splendid form’’ of F. W. Fellows made him a conspicu- 
ous figure, but the general effect of the party was 
marred by the ‘‘ wine colour and dark blotches ’’ of 
P. M. Arthur. He created an unpleasant impression 
only slightly mitigated by the ‘‘ buff yellow rayless self’’ 
of the Rev. Donald Grigor, who, as everyone knows, is 
‘* grand for competitions.’’ An ambiguous note was 
struck by the presence of Mrs. Oakley Fisher, 
sweetly-scented and single.’ 

There is no reason why the seedsman should be lim- 
ited to such small beer as the society column. _Bio- 
graphers might well take a leaf from his excellent book, 
when casting about for a terse yet lively description of 
a character. How greatly would the tedium of many 
an otherwise admirable monograph be relieved did one 
but chance upon such gems as the following : ‘‘ King 
Edward; this grand old favourite, hardy and prolific.”’ 
Not very respectful perhaps, but this is not a respect- 
ful age. The modern reader rates vigour and pic- 
turesqueness above reverence, and reverence, in any 
case, need not apply to foreign Royalties. Hun-haters 
would chortle with joy on seeing the Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria described as ‘‘ greenish white with a yellow 
centre, large, full and of exquisite shape.’’ We can 
forgive the blatant flattery of her exquisite shape, 
knowing it to be yellow at the core. How subtly is the 
yellow streak of Teutonism indicated ! 

A delightful thumbnail sketch of K. of K. delineates 
him thus : ‘‘Intense scarlet, semi-double and very free.”’ 
A soldier, we knew, but was he also a diplomat? And 
as for the freedom. ... Lord Beatty is presented in 
language as bluff as any sailor could wish; he is, we 
are informed, ‘‘ a very large wedge-shaped variety, of 


vigorous constitution and good flavour, in appearance 


reminds one of a large Dr. Hogg.’”” Who and what 
manner of man is Dr. Hogg? For the sake of ac- 
curate comparison one would like to know. Beyond 
the fact that he is or was smaller than the Admiral, 
we are left in the dark. A large Dr. Hogg. What 
an ample picture the words suggest! And yet the real 
Dr. Hogg may be small and wizened, only comparable 
to Lord Beatty when seen through a magnifying glass. 
A tantalizing subject for speculation. Another fas- 
cinating subject is Marshal Foch. One might not have 
suspected the Marshal of being a ladies’ man, but what 
other conclusion can one draw from the following 
description : ‘‘High quality and good appearance, firm, 
dark and a good deal of the Viscountess flavour *’? The 
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Viscountess. . . . Side-lights, romantic vistas. Mars and | what was but another crime committed in the nam: 
Venus. How subtle is the use of that word, flavour! | of Liberty, though many years must pass before it cain 


How much these seedsmen know and how little they 
tell ! 

Sometimes, the gifted author of the seedsman’s cata- 
logue is unduly optimistic, as when he says of the Maia 
of All Work that she is ‘‘ produced in endless profu- 
sion.’’ No housekeeper will bear him out there. Again, 
his view of the Rentpayer is too much that of the land- 
lord and the tax-collector : ‘‘ The Rentpayer,’’ we are 
told, ‘‘ is far in advance of anything we have ever 
seen, stands well and is not weak in the neck.’’ But 
in spite of these defects, his comments are welcome 
and refreshing. They show an observant mind, they 
present to us interesting peculiarities physical and 
mental, and vivid touches of personality. Even as re- 
gards dress they have a value. How much more 
singular and informing are the descriptions of Guy 
Mannering, ‘‘ orange striped and spotted with scarlet,”’ 
and Mrs. M’Alpine, ‘‘ lemon, heavily edged with helio- 
trope’ than the hackneyed Mrs. Smith in green 
charmeuse embroidered with silver or Miss Jones in 
grey with hat to match ! 


A Woman s Causerie 


THE HOUSE THAT JILL BUILT 


h | OW that I find myself on the back of the 
Apennines, over twenty miles from a railway, 
and two from any motorable road and in 2 

house built by a woman with the help only of a master 

mason, I wonder why architecture as a profession is 
not more popular with women. 


* * * 


If an intelligent woman has been able to build a 
comfortable, weather-proof house, under conditions 
where a wattle-hut would have been difficult to make, 
what might not woman be capable of doing if she 
could study the subject? And if women are inclined to 
think that discussions with workmen and details of 
pipes and flues are better undertaken by men, there 
is still no reason why they should not be trained as 
advisers to architects. I dare to say this only, because 
I find in this woman-designed house much that makes 
for comfort and for saving of labour, and much that is 
often missed in houses designed by men. That this 
amateur architect is half Italian and half Irish may 
explain why the house shows Latin precision and Celti: 
imagination and also, why the secondary staircase tha‘ 
she intended to build, she did not remember to put in. 
There is, however, no architect’s clerk who cannot 
tell a good story of forgotten stairs, and here there 
have been used, instead, iron steps, such as are put on 
to steeples, stuck into the wall, by which we can sud- 
denly appear head first, from the floor, in the room 
above. This room, I need not say, can also be entered 
in a more dignified manner. 


* * * 


But before I go on to talk of the house, I must say 
something about the land on which it is built. From 
all the windows we look upon miles and miles of moun- 
tains, curiously white—the skeleton of the earth, a 
mixture of clay and carbonate of lime—arid but beauti- 
ful because of its oddness. This desolation was 
brought about by Grandduke Peter Leopold I, who in 
his obsession of Liberty—he was the originator of 
Free Trade, a fact recognized by Cobden in a speech 
he made at Florence in 1847—made this one mistake 
of allowing the proprietors of these hills to cut down 
their oak and chestnut forests, and thus destroyed what 
had been at one time green forest land and noted for 
its pigs. Now the land is once more recovering from 


be as it was, for now replanting must begin with 
broom, acacia and pine—oak and chestnut trees can 
follow only after these have brought back soil to the 
bone-like ground. In the valleys, where the land has 
never gone out of cultivation, there are straight lines 
of absurdly toy-like mulberry trees, for this is the 
heart of the ancient silk-worm industry where ever, 
peasant’s house is the home, at the right season, of 
thousands of these wonderful little creatures, an4 
where, before the silk spinning factory started at 
Modigliana—a place well known by name to all lovers 
of Garibaldi—the silk used to be spun by the peasant 
women themselves. 


* * * 


And now I speak of the house that has made it pos- 
sible for me to climb on to the spur of a dead hill and 
look down, past a far-off plain, at the thin line that 
marks the distant Adriatic. As everything of any 
weight has to be dragged up here by a cart pulled by 
six oxen, it was necessary to use whatever could be 
found on the spot. Fortunately there was stone 
enough for the structure, and also enough red earth, 
in a hollow, to make the tiles for the roofs and the 
bricks, that with the help of large and small chestnut 
beams—a wood had been cut down for the use of the 
building—make the delightful rosy-brown ceilings. A 
brickmaker settled himself in a hut of maize roots and 
made and baked the tiles and bricks; a smith placed 
his smithy on the flat space by the house and worked 
iron into shape for balustrades and window and door 
fittings. During the time of the construction of the 
house, the Italian-"sish architect lived in a tent in the 
small wood at tle back of the house, and was able, in 
this way, to direct every detail. It would need a pro- 
fessional architect, passionately devoted to his work, 
to be able to go through the discomforts that camping- 
out means on this windswept mountain. 


* * * 


The house has one large living room; on either side 
are double rooms leading to two bedrooms, with a 
bathroom between. There is, in the living room, 
an enormous mantelpiece of grey stone with the 
lily of Florence carved on it. This was found 
in a farm-house and tradition says was the gift 
of Florentines who, at the time of the quarrels between 
‘\phs and Ghibellines, took refuge in these hills. 

kitchen is on the upper floor and from it a door 
ads to a wide loggia, which is used as a dining room. 
The view from there is the sky, and far below the sky— 
mountain tops. The beautifully-carved old pillar that 
supports the roof was found in the stable of the farm 
From this loggia, on either side, are other bedrooms 
with bathrooms, and a room all cupboard. — Every- 
thing is quite plain and easy to keep clean. The 
greatest marvel is, perhaps, that there is central heat- 
ing, worked from a cellar that is as orderly as the cellar 
in the well-known American advertisement of a central 
heating stove, that always makes me long for the day 
when my cellar can be turned into a whitewashed 
garden. In another cellar is the laundry, and farther 
on a cemented well into which snow is crushed in the 
winter to be used as ice in the summer. These places, 
though well underground, are better lighted than the 
areas of London houses. No doubt a hundred men- 
architects will say that there is nothing wonderful in 
all this, but if they could see the saving of space, the 
saving of labour, the simplicity and entire disdain of 
mere prettiness that has made this house comparable 
only to a well-built lighthouse, as all mountain houses 
should be, they would decide, unanimously, that the 
new Architecture Club must encourage the natural 
gifts of woman in the building of her home. 
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TWO INTIMATE AFFAIRS 
By James AGATE 


6é LITTLE pot of jelly best fits a little belly,” 
A« conceit of a seventeenth-century poet 


making offering to his mistress, comes into 
my mind whenever I see a little comedy in a little room. 
‘There is a subtle relationship between play and theatre 
to which we do not always pay sufficient attention. 
Greek drama owes much of its essential nobility not to 
an exalted kink in the Greek mind but to the fact that 
it was declaimed to a multitude seated in hollows 
scooped out of the rock of a hill-side. Now intimacies 
at a distance becomes trivialities, and to bawl trivialities 
in the Dionysiac theatre at Athens to thirty thousand 
grave Greeks half-listening to the play, half-con- 
templating Hymettus and the blue AZgean Sea, would 
be worse than dinning commonplaces about the weather 
into the ear of a deaf old lady. The poet had to find 
something on a big scale and of general interest. It 
might be suggested thai intimacy’s opportunity came 
with the advent of the strolling player. He, you re- 
member, improvised his stage in the courtyard of an 
inn, the galleries of which were reserved for the quality, 
whilst the vulgar huddled together in the pit. Off- 
hand, you might say that here was the chance for 
delicate hints and subtleties, confidences 4 demi-mot. 
A trifle of reflection, and you realize that anything 
which the actor might wish to convey from the cover 
of his right hand to the spectator in the gallery seated, 
not metaphorically but actually, directly above his right 
ear, must by that very gesture be withheld from the 
person in the pit standing immediately below his left 
foot. From this of necessity proceeded a breadth of 
style which had a complete meaning from above and 
below and also on three sides at once; hence, too, the 
robustious school of drama. Intimacy, one must think, 
is probably a quite modern invention in the theatre. 
Last week I saw two little plays of the entirely con- 
fidential order. ‘ Husbands are a Problem,’ at the 
Ambassadors Theatre, pleased me enormously; ‘ The 
Limpet,’ at the Kingsway, I liked very well, but after 
a different manner. It occurs to me that the difference 
in these two ways of liking may explain why the first 
play had to be withdrawn, whilst the second runs mer- 
rily. To begin with, the Ambassadors is the cosiest 
theatre in London. The entrance to the stalls is almost 
flush with the curtain, and you at once perceive the 
well of the orchestra to be so narrow that if two would 
play the fiddle one must sit behind. I attended an 
afternoon performance and, as soon as the curtain rose, 
was glad of my tweeds. Obviously this was not a 
formal play, but a jolly country-house party. You sat, 
a little silent perhaps, tired after your round of golf, 
in a corner of Mrs. Ripley’s pleasant drawing-room, 
and listened to the chatter of the tea-table, feeling that 
if you interrupted your hostess’s inconsequential flow 
with a ‘* Nonsense, dear lady!’’ she would just 
turn delightedly to meet the unexpected attack, and 
repulse it with original wit. Miss Kate Cutler has 
the secret of artificiality—consistency. She is careful 
never to obtrude the smallest hint of real emotion. To- 
wards the end the author is obliged by the pattern of 
his play to beg of his chief interpreter at least a 
simulation of sentiment. Miss Cutler makes the con- 
cession gracefully, but we realize that, whisper the 
o’erfraught heart as dutifully as she may, it is never in 
the least danger of breaking. Mrs. Ripley’s absurdi- 
ties are entirely logical; inapt to the many varying 
situations, they are consistent with a single unvarying 
mentality. Reasoning, so to speak, on her head, the 
quasi-foolish lady is ‘‘ all of a piece.’? Telegrams, she 
complains, are sexless things, meaning that people do 
not put ‘‘ Mr. ”’ or ‘‘ Mrs.”’ on the envelope. Suc- 
cinctly she sums up the attitude of the churches towards 
divorce in a disjointed ‘‘ Catholics are so peculiar.’’ 
(There is no offence here; she might equally well have 
said Presbyterians or Plymouth Brethren.) She repels 
her daughter’s suggestion of another woman, and 


vaguely murmurs incompatibility, desertion, cruelty, 
““Was there cruelty?’’ asks the daughter. dear 
they proved it,’’ replies Mrs. Ripley with the most tri. 
umphant conviction. And she knows perfectly well 
and you know too, that finger was never lifted against 
her. Bethinking herself as she outlines some pecu- 
liarly outrageous project, she cries, ‘‘ I knew I had 
forgotten something! My reputation! ’’ and thereby 
establishes a ‘‘ niceness ’’ which would satisfy even 
the very proper old ladies of Mr. Wells’s Bladesover. 
There is social criticism here. It seemed to me that in 
Mrs. Ripley Mr. Harris Deans had not only brought off 
a very fine piece of observation, but had kept it very 
skilfully in the key of comedy. I did not lament the 
lack of action. Strong though the spider’s web of 
comedy may be, the gossamer of intellectual folly can 
never successfully resist the strain of bodily fooling 
which is farce. Miss Cutler at her most rapier-like, 
Mr. C. V. France countering with the bludgeon of pure 
good nature—between them these two fine artists put 
up a delicate battle of the comic spirit. The wielder of 
the clumsier weapon is the most likeable of actors, 
‘* We shall obey, were she ten times our mother,’’ was 
always a good maxim. I should be always obedient to 
the charm of Mr. France were he, which is not possible, 
a ten times better actor. 

The play at the Kingsway is also amusing, but less 
intimately so. The shape of the house does not pour 
attention upon the stage quite in the same way as, at 
the Antbassadors, do those cup-like stalls and tilting 
circle. The theatre is larger, and to ‘‘ get over ”’ calls 
for a different kind of playing. Mr. Stanley Turn- 
bull is, physically, a very large actor indeed, and im- 
poses his genial personality on the audience with equal 
insistence to that with which, in the play, he forces his 
odious presence on his hosts. | Monumentally loath- 
some to the other characters, to us Joe Sheepwell is 
a mountain of delight. His tongue drops fatness, as 
Hazlitt said of another man of bulk who was also a 
sorner, but it is a fatness which has turned rancid in 
the mouth. In the chambers of this sponger’s brain it 
** snows of meat and drink ’’ of other people. It is 
good to see so broad a cartoon on the finical West End 
stage, and playgoers should be grateful to Messrs. 
Vernon Woodhouse and Victor MacClure. The type 
which they have portrayed belongs not to an age but to 
all time. | Unsnubbable in London to-day as in the 
Rome or Athens of two thousand years ago, Sheep- 
well would not have been lost upon the crowd in the 
Dionysiac theatre, nor, in the Elizabethan courtyard 
would he have failed to ‘‘ make good.’’ There is that 
unction in his enactor’s voice which not even the primi- 
tive mask could obscure, whilst, contrariwise, his coun- 
tenance is sufficiently expressive to stand transference 
to the screen. This actor’s bow of blatancy has two 
strings; heard but not glimpsed, seen but unheard, he 
would convey to the simplest mind an impression of 
appalling, and delightful, vulgarity. Whereas Miss 
Cutler’s more subtle art must be both seen and heard. 
It depends for its effectiveness on a marriage of magpie 
gesture and raven intonation. Like Réjane, this verv 
clever actress with admirable calculation croaks her- 
self hoarse upon the battlements of realistic comedy. 
Like the Frenchwoman she uses her adorably false in- 
tonations to suggest the morass of an uncultivated mind. 
This is something which the screen can never give; for 
so fine an art as this appreciation must be sophisticated. 
And here we come upon a consideration quite as im- 
portant as the size of the theatre, and that is the class 
of audience which fills it. All the world knows Sheep- 
well; he lives in the pockets of Whitechapel as of May- 
fair. Whereas only a small proportion of the com- 
munity knows Mrs. Ripley, and it is precisely this 
educated minority which can no longer afford the 
theatre. And since people will only pay to see that 


.which they thoroughly understand, it follows that the 


Ambassadors closes down and the Kingsway flourishes. 
Yet, in point of excellence, there was little to choose be- 
tween the two plays. 
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Correspondence 
LE JARDIN DE LA FRANCE 


(From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 


si peu d’Angilais sur les bords de la Loire? A 

Loches, dans l’espéce de puits de mine qu’est le 
donjon, j’ai vu un de ces charmants retraités de l’Armée 
Britannique, qui vous font oublier, en une seconde, M. 
Lloyd George et le Daily Chronicle. A Chinon, la 
chambre contigiie 4 la mienne était occupée par une 
Anglaise que je ne vis jamais, mais dont la conversa- 
tion, alternativement en anglais brillant, a la derniére 
mode, et en francais presque trop parfait, ne laissait 
aucun doute sur sa position sociale, que j’appris le 
lendemain. C’est tout. Les Anglais d’aujourd’hui 
n’ont plus, apparemment, la jolie superstition de Tours 
et de Blois, qui possédait leurs ancétres, avant que 
Bruxelles et Lausanne ne fissent définitivement oublier 
4 Londres, que, comme le dit Villon, ‘‘ il n’est bon bec 
que de Paris.” 

Pourtant, quelles vacances délicieuses on pourrait 
passer dans ce pays de chateaux princiers et d’auberges 
de gourmets! Savez-vous ce que c’est que d’avoir diné 
la veille A Vouvray, patrie des vins de pays les plus 
spirituels qui se puissent boire, et d’arriver le lende- 
main pour déjeuner a l’Ecu de France de Bourgueil? 
Vous avez traversé toute la matinée un pays dont Dieu 
avec son soleil, et l>homme avec ses pierres blanches 
et ses fleurs multicolores, font un sourire prolongé: 
4 droite, des maisonnettes ourlées d’oeillets ol le génie 
des macons d’autrefois s’est joué dans la combinaison 
du four ovale, de l’escalier aux mille formes et des 
cheminées énormes; de temps en temps, un chateau a 
tourelles ou un prieuré hautain, moitié ferme, moitié¢ 
forteresse monastique; 4 gauche, la belle Loire pares- 
seuse ouvrant de vastes paysages 4 la fois simples et 
pleins de choses, comme ceux de Constable; vous 
arrivez 4 l’improviste sur une place verte, parfaite, mais 
déserte; au dessus de ces belles charmilles, les toits 
seigneuriaux d’une abbaye dont une religieuse presque 
centenaire, et non un employé du gouvernement, vous 
ouvrira la porte; au tournant, une rue étroite au bout 
de laquelle se dresse une robuste tour d’église, et, a 
droite, /’Ecu de France, avec son enseigne engageante, 
sa porte charretiére ouvrant sur les mille recoins des 
vieilles auberges confortables, sa facade blanche et sa 
grande salle 4 manger fraiche. La chére est exquise, 
avec des raffinements de sauces 4 coquillages qui se 
moquent des mois sans ‘‘ R,’’ et les gens qui mangent 
prés de vous, a l’exception de deux Juifs ukrainiens a 
hautes bottes, longues barbes et longues cannes d’ar- 
gent, sont tous des gourmands qui parcourent la carte 
des vins comme des guépes étudient un fruitier. 

Elle vous arrive, cette carte, toute illuminée du 
sourire de la fille; vous ne voulez pas faire de folies, 
vous demandez un Bourgueil 1920 & trois francs la 
bouteille ; on vous l’apporte avec le méme respect que 
Si vous commandiez un vieux pommard, et ce jeune vin, 
qui n’a pas encore oublié la barrique, c’est un nectar ! 
.. + Vous vous levez de table dans une allégresse douce, 
que pas un milliardaire américain, de New York au 
Pacifique, ne connaitra ce jour-la,...et vous allez 
porter vos félicitations 4 M. Toulluch. Il a cru que, 
parce que vous parliez anglais, vous avez bu du vin 
blanc, et vous regarde d’un air un peu sceptique. 
Quand il découvre que votre choix s’est arrété sur le 
rouge 1920, son dernier-né, le fils de sa promesse et 
Vhéritier d’un été incomparable, il vous sourit ; des com- 
paraisons d’artiste coulent de ses lévres; il oublie qu’il 
est hételier, et, en deux minutes, si vous le laissiez 
faire, les vins fréres couleraient aussi dans votre 
verre. Vous vous en tirez avec un coup de ce vin 
blane qu’il méprise, “ qui est malade, puisqu’il tra- 
vaille, et qui, au fond, n’est pas du vin, mais du cidre 
de vigne,’’ mais qui fait une jolie diversion aprés un 
déjeuner trop parfait. 


Perera rencontre-t-on tant d’Américains et 


Oui, et par une belle matinée, vous visiterez Loches, 
la Loches aérienne avec ses fléches, en compagnie du 
charmant colonel anglais, et M. Léon Girardin vous 
montrera le donjon. Vous verrez un peu vaguement 
la cage de Philippe de Commines, la barre ou était 
suspendue celle du Cardinal de La Ballue, le petit autel, 
si étrangement transfiguré par le jour de la meurtriére, 
des deux évéques et les pauvres fresques de Ludovic 
le More. Mais, vous regarderez de tous vos yeux 
M. Léon Girardin lui méme, mimant le prisonnier dans 
Sa cage trop étroite, ou suspendu a sa chaine trop 
courte, ou tatonnant dans le cachot obscur jusqu’a ce 
qu’il tombe dans |’oubliette et s’exécute lui-méme, sans 
que Louis XI ait son exécution sur la conscience. 

Vous admirerez, dans un pauvre gardien de monu- 
ment historique, le talent d’un acteur de naissance, que 
vingt ans de pantomime—relevée d’un commentaire im- 
payable, qui, a l’usage du visiteur britannique, pro- 
nonce prisonére et dixe, et questionn—n’ont pas 
fatigué de sa propre prouesse. 

Et, quand vous direz a M. Girardin qu’ il devrait lire un 
certain livre d’un écrivain écossais célébre ot |’on parle 
de tout ce qu’il montre, il s’4rrétera, fera peser un 
instant sur vous un regard qui pourrait vous écraser 
de mépris, vous conduira au rude lit de salle de police 
ou Quentin Durward essayait de dormir dans les inter- 
valles de sa garde, et vous dira qu’il a lu le livre 
de Walter Scott avant d’avoir dix ans, a l’école, 
ou ce volume lui fut donné en prix d’honneur. Vous 
ne quitterez pas sans émotion cet humble serviteur de 
histoire, plus rempli d’enthousiasme qu’une section 
entiére de |’Institut. 

Et, peut-étre aussi, rencontrerez-vous sur la route un 
ami de vingt-cing ans, diplomate, écrivain, sage sur- 
tout, charmant ses étés dans un petit domaine a flane 
de coteau, dominant une vigne et couronné d’un bois de 
chénes. Il vous montrera, creusés dans le roc, sa 
grange et son pressoir d’un bois plus dur que la cuve 
de pierre, sa cuisine, moitié grotte, moitié maison, sa 
belle salle 4 manger oi l’horloge compte les secondes 
sans se presser. A vingt pas, dans les fleurs, vous 
verrez la robuste demeure carrée que l’architecte du 
dix-huitiéme siécle a voulue seulement belle de ses 
lignes unies. 

Peut-étre enfin, las de Chenonceaux, de Chaumont et 
d’Amboise, irez-vous voir un petit chateau qui n’est 
‘pas dans les guides et qu’il faut chercher avec soin sur 
la carte: le chateau de Montrésor: exquise demeure, 
tout élégance dans son parfait jardin serré dans son 
rempart de lierre, commandant la plaine. Mais, celle- 
ci a une Ame différente des autres. Au pied de la tour, 
vous verrez, fumant sa pipe au milieu des siens, un 
homme & barbe blanche que votre présence ne semblera 
pas géner. En allant et venant par les piéces, vous 
verrez la dépouille du loup des steppes, ¢a et 1a, des 
revues et journaux polonais, et, dans un réduit, la 
vaisselle d’or de Jean Sobieski. Depuis trois généra- 
tions, les comtes Branicki attendaient, dans cette re 
traite, l"heure de la liberté: elle est venue. 

Pourquoi M. Lloyd George n’aime-t-il pas les 
Polonais? 


THE TURF 


London, August 22 


Y racing the past week was limited to the two 
days at Hurst Park, so I did not see the greatly 


improved (as it would appear) Tetrabazzia give 
7 Ibs. and an easy beating to Crubenmore, who dead- 
heated with the uncertain Granely, for second place. 
Previous running in the Kempton Jubilee and Hunt 
Cup suggested a close finish at the weights, which was 
by no means the case. The autumn-like weather has 
been all in favour of mares, and Tetrabazzia should 
follow up this victory with another. The Leicestershire 
Foal Stakes was only just won by Duncan Gray (Pom- 
mern—Silver Grey) from Portsoy and Katie, to whom 
he was giving g Ibs. and 11 Ibs. respectively. I hear 
it required a great effort on his part to get his head in 
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front after a slow beginning, so it is impossible to sum 
up the value of the form at all accurately and one must 
wait for another race to put him in his proper place 
with the other ‘‘ class two-year-olds.’’ 

My own idea is that, at the end of the season, he will 
come out quite 10 lbs. behind the best of the year. In 
the Bradford Handicap, Valley gave the opponents of 
the present-day method of an automatic penalty for 
winning a race more adherents. What they claim, 
and common sense supports it, is that a winning horse 
should be penalized for all races in which he has already 
been weighted, by the handicapper present at the 
meeting at which he won. The assessment would be 
communicated to Weatherbys the same evening, and 
they could make the necessary alterations for races to 
come. It would also appear in the Calendar, and 
this would give other handicappers not present some- 
thing better to work upon than the official printed re- 
turn of the race. That a horse carrying 9 stone and 
winning by a head should carry the same penalty as 
another cantering home a winner with only 6 stone on 
his back seems rather absurd, and yet that is what 
happens under the present rules. 

On Friday at Hurst Park, Tornaveen (Lemberg— 
Mossvale) easily continued his victorious career at the 
expense of some moderate opponents—the best of whom 
ought to have been Phoenix (Stedfast—Oiseau de Feu), 
but anybody noticing his behaviour in the paddock just 
prior to the race would certainly have left him alone, and 
1 am afraid this good-looking colt does not like racing. 
On the other hand Thyene (Sunstar—Sebenico), who 
had had an interval of eight days in which to recover 
from previous exertions, looked very much fresher than 
at Kempton, when down the course to Tornaveen after 
a rather severe race at Sandown only two days previ- 
ousi,. For the same reason I think La Lumiere might 
be partially forgiven her failure behind Papyrus at 
Goodwood. 

The Richemont Stakes was won by Soubriquet very 
much more easily than the head verdict suggests. Her 
jockey, Elliot, has yet to know the bitterness of defeat 
in spite of having a stone or so in hand and I hope he 
never will. The last race of the day gave us the best 
finish, and gallant little Lady Diana (St. Amant— 
Huntress) might almost be said to have won by a 
tongue, seeing that, like many another good fighter, 


she battled out the finish showing quite two or three. 


inches of tongue and plenty of grim determination to 
just beat Challow, who had not a very clear run in the 
last furlong. On Saturday the weather was close and 
muggy, and this had an effect on the running of one or 
two animals much fancied prior to the race. Wild 
Mint was one, for she ‘‘ broke out ’’ in the paddock so 
badly that one can forget that she was a runner. It 
was a pity, for fit and well I think she would have put 
up a great fight with the winner, Night Watchman, 
who appreciated the stronger handling of F. Bullock 
here more than that of the popular little light-weight 
‘“ Chub ”’ Leach, who rode him at Kempton, when 
beaten so easily by the filly. Indulgence looked cool 
but ran without much dash, as did the public favourite 
in the Home Park Stakes, Golden Mesh (Golden Sun— 
Wettie) who gave signs of sexual trouble when being 
saddled. The winner turned up in Brixton (Braxted— 
Etona) most capably ridden by little Smirke. 

The Ditton Selling Plate was marked by a very hot 
favourite, and the probable winner, being left stand- 
ing at the gate. This has happened scores of times 
recently to other less fancied animals and little notice 
has been taken—but now there was an outcry and it is 
to be hoped that the stewards of the Jockey Club will 
take some action to protect owners of horses and the 
racing public from incompetent officials. 

With regard to last week’s racing, I have no advice 
to offer for future events with the exception, perhaps, 
of CHALLOW, who might be regarded’as a winner 
without a penalty. Against this, it must be remem- 
bered he is a 6-year-old, and old horses are not the best 
to follow at this time of year. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor oy the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free expression 
in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public in. 
terest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the Opinions 
themselves and the manner of their expression. 

Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday, 


RHODESIA AND THE UNION 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—In your issue of June 19 you refer, in a 
leaderette, to the situation in Rhodesia, and suggest 
that the party which opposes entry into the Union of 
South Africa does so out of a prejudice against the taal, 
You say, ‘‘ Those Rhodesians who do not speak th2 
taal desire to remain English.’’ This is not correct, 
All Rhodesians desire to remain, not English but 
British, and those who understand the taal are in many 
cases bitterly opposed to union with the South. Sir 
Charles Coghlan and many other leaders of the Re- 
sponsible Government party are South African born 
and speak both languages. 

You go on to say that Rhodesians need not fear, since 
the Union ‘‘ is British, and despite the Nationalist 
movement is likely to remain British.”’ 

Two-thirds of the population of South Africa is 
Dutch, and of these, judging from the last election, 
a very large proportion are Nationalists. General 
Smuts won the election with the votes of the old 
Unionist (British) party and the Labour party, but 
General Herzog has now the largest single party in the 
House, and as General Smuts has alienated and em- 
bittered the Labour party, he can no longer count on 
them. It must be remembered that the last decade has 
changed the South African Labour party from a British 
to a cosmopolitan and Dutch Nationalist body. The 
leaders are British, but the rank and file are no longer 
predominantly so. 

General Smuts’s avowed policy is to make South 
Africa an ‘‘ independent sovereign State in alliance 
with the other States of the British commonwealth.” 
What would be the ‘‘ national complexion ’’ of that 
State? Would it be that of the minority? There is 
not a Dutchman or Dutchwoman in South Africa who 
would accept the term ‘“‘ British ’’ as describing them. 
It was forced on them by conquest, but they have won 
their country back and to-day the moderate will accept 
the term ‘‘ Afrikander,’’ but the majority cling to their 
own original nationality as they do to their language. 
South Africa is as ‘‘ British ’’ as the South of Ireland. 

You go on to suggest that, if Rhodesia joins the 
Union, her votes will remove all possibility of seces- 
sion. The maximum vote which we can hope for is 
ten, of which two, possibly three, will be Labour seats. 
These will not go far in a House of 145. 

Rhodesians have no racial problem; we are a British 
community of which ninety per cent. speak English. 
We do not want to be dragged into the bitter animosi- 
ties of the race conflict in the South, and if we are we 
shall lose our own identity without being able to help 
anyone. This conviction, and no mere prejudice as 
to language, is at the bottom of our opposition to union 
at this stage of our development. 

I am, etc., 
ETHEL TAWSE JOLLIE 
(Member Legislative Council) 


THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


-SIR,—Allow me to thank you for the space devoted 
by you recently to a review of the American Professor 
Cubberley’s important work and my own ‘ Brief His- 
tory of Education.’ Education for some reason has 
been the Cinderella in our historical household. 
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England, which stands second to none in political his- 
tory, is and has been for many years in this branch far 
below not merely the United States, Germany, Franc 
and Italy, but also Belgium and Switzerland ; and some 
of the most detailed accounts even of our own educa- 
tion have to be imported from Madras, Madrid or New 
York. The English ‘‘ contempt ’’ for the disinter- 
ested pursuit of knowledge, as knowledge, which Sir 
Arthur Evans, Bishop Temple and others have de- 

Jored, may or may not have retarded England’s 
development ; but her neglect of the history of educa- 
tion as a guide to the practice of to-day cannot be other- 
wise than a hindrance to educational progress. 

The absence of an historical tradition is suggested, 
I venture to think, by your reviewer’s contrast be- 
tween the dullness of these two histories and the charm 
of Mr. Edmond Holmes’s ‘ What Is and What Might 
Be.’ This constitutes an impossible standard. The 
record, in 200 or 800 pages, of two thousand years of 
dull experiments, disillusions and bitter struggles can 
never compete in beauty and interest with a vision of 
‘“‘ Utopia.’”” You cannot measure Hogarth by the 
standards of William Blake. 

With regard to the no doubt crudely-worded sentence, 
in which I claimed that London University had in- 
spired ‘‘ the camaraderie of academic life,’’ may I men- 
tion that in the review the qualifying words: ‘‘ What 
might have seemed impossible ’’ were omitted? In the 
Oxford or Cambridge sense, London of course can 
never boast of camaraderie; in the only sense which 
should be applied to this overgrown city, I still think 
she can. ‘‘ It is not done well; but you are surprized 
to find it done at all,’’ said Dr. Johnson. 

I am, etc., 


32 Elers Road, W.13 H. M. Beatty 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 
To the Editor of. the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I do not suppose Mr. Hugh Blaker would 
call me a “‘knowledgeable Christian theologian’’ 
(whence this adjective?), but his letter provokes me to 
autobiography. 

About eighteen years ago, in my undergraduate 
days, I happened to meet the late Elroy Flecker 
(beloved of our younger poets) in the rooms of a 
mutual friend in the Turl. Flecker at that time, 
largely I thought out of ‘‘cussedness,’’—or was it 
under the influence of J. D. Beazley of Balliol ?—was 
championing the claims of Mithraism, to which my own 
attention had been directed by an effort to explore the 
influence of Eastern cults on Roman society of the 
Augustan age. A lifetime seems to have passed since 
then, during which I have followed up these things so 
far as an intelligent layman may—encountering them 
in the Museum, in books, and in private debate, and 
not seldom at the Marble Arch, where, by the way, the 
Egyptian ‘ Book of the Dead ’ has recently been flour- 
ished afresh. I may also claim to have taken a much 
more than average interest in the phenomena of the 
New Testament. 

An attempted ‘historical demonstration’? by Mr. 
Blaker of what he so gaily calls the ‘‘facts’’ would be 
vastly entertaining. For the present I am afraid I 
regard his extravaganza with complacency. The 
whole theory of the mythic origins of ‘‘the life story 
of Jesus’’ seems to merit the description once applied 
in my hearing, by a witty and not ‘‘unknowledgeable’’ 
scholar, to the now discredited Graf-Wellhausen 
theory of Old Testament literature. He spoke of it 
as “‘an inverted pyramid.”’ 

I am, etc., 


London, W.9 Frank W. CHALLIS 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW 
SIR,—In your issue of August 12, in the letter 
headed ‘ The Story of the Bible,’ the writer asserts 
that the outer details of our Lord’s Passion are antici- 


pated in ‘‘ the cults of Adonis, Osiris, Attis and 
Mithras.’’ Would he kindly give his authorities for 
this sweeping assertion? I have consulted the usual 
sources of information and can find nothing parallel, 
and as the writer declares that these facts are 
‘** matters of historical demonstration,’’ he is bound to 
substantiate his statement. 

I am, etc., 

Constance L. MAYNARD 
Westfield College, University of London 


A POLICY OF CONCILIATION 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEW 


SIR,—Like a crippled ship off a lee shore, Europe 
is quite obviously driving and drifting towards a new 
war. The impending catastrophe threatens the destruc- 
tion of ship and cargo; for the next war will probably 
involve the most dreadful and inhuman waste and 
slaughter which the world has ever known. It will 
be, among other things, a war upon unarmed civilians 
and upon women and children. Cities may be shat- 
tered, burned and destroyed by attacks from the air : 
populations may be suffocated with poison-gas: it may 
very possibly be the suicide of European civilization. 

The way to avoid such a disaster is by a policy of 
conciliation. A plan must be found for an amicable 
agreement with our enemies. It is useless to form 
alliances, however strong, so long as any nation or 
nations are excluded and remain as the foes and ad- 
versaries of those allied. 

Shall the future bring peace or war? If it is to be 
peace, Germany and Austria must be included in our 
league for peace. All Europe must be united by a 
policy of conciliation. 

I am, etc., 

Cambridge BERTRAND SHADWELL 
[Everyone will agree with what Mr. Shadwell must for- 

give us for calling his pious platitudes. How to 

give effect to them is precisely what is causing grave 
concern to every serious statesman in England and 

in Europe.—Ep. S.R.] 


CLERICAL PEDESTRIANISM 
To the Editor of the SatuRrDay REVIEW 


SIR,—It is matter for congratulation that the pro- 
posed clerical walking match—Phillips v. Stevens—is 
reported ‘‘ off.’ Contests of this character by no 
means enhance the usefulness or the influence either of 
the contestants or of the order to which they belong. 
And they prove nothing beyond the acknowledged fact 
that a parson may be, as he frequently is, a quite 
capable athlete. They shed no light on the question 
out of which the challenge arose, the alleged effeminacy 
of wearers of the cloth. Neither do they afford 
adequate guidance on the problem of the Diet of Longe- 
vity. A teetotaler and a non-smoker of sixty, such as 
Mr. Phillips, may or may not be able to cover ten miles 
faster than a moderate user of tobacco and, presum- 
ably, alcohol of forty, such as Mr. Stevens. But in 
either case, the evidence furnished by the result would 
be too slender to yield support to any given theory. 
General conclusions can only be arrived at when the 
sum of the evidential incidents is sufficiently large to 
allow the doctrine of average to come into play; and 
perhaps it may be mentioned, incidentally, that such 
mass experiments have, hitherto, invariably favoured 
the non-alcoholic theory. But no general conclusion on 
this or any other question could be drawn from the 
spectacle of two deservedly esteemed clergymen toiling 
and sweating along a country road to the amusement 
of villagers, ‘‘ and others,’? who might possibly feel 
tempted to ‘‘ make a book ”’ in other than the literary 
sense. 

I am, etc., 
ADKINS 

15 Wynne Road, S.W.9 
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Saturday Stories: IX 


old chaps as had more money than he 

knowed what to do wi’. Shadrach we called 
him, the silly man. He had worked for it, worked 
hard for it, but when he was old he stuck to his for- 
tune and wouldn’t spend a sixpence of it on his com- 
forts. What a silly man! ”’ 

The thatcher, who was thus talking of Henry Turley 
(long since dead and gone) in the ‘Black Cat’’ of Starn- 
combe, was himself perhaps fifty years old. Already 
there was a crank of age or of dampness or of mere 
custom in most of his limbs, but he was bluff and gruff 
and hale enough, with a bluffness of manner that could 
only offend a fool—and fools never listened to him. 

‘* Shadrach—that’s what we called him—was a good 
man wi’ cattle, a masterpiece; he would strip a cow 
as clean as a tooth and you never knowed a cow have 
a bad quarter as Henry Turley ever milked. And when 
he was buried he was buried with all that 
money in his coffin, holding it in his _ hand, 
reckon. He had plenty of  relations—you 
wouldn’t know ’em, it is thirty years ago I 
be speaking of—but it was all down in black and 
white so’s no one could touch it. A lot of people in 
these parts had a right to some of it, Jim Scarrott for 
one, and Issy Hawker a bit, Mrs. Keelson, poor 
woman, ought to have had a bit, and his own brother, 
Mark Turley; but he left it in the will as all his fortune 
was to be buried in the coffin along of him. ’Twas 
cruel, but so it is and so it will be, for whenever such 
people has a shilling to give away they goes and claps it 
on some fat pig’s haunches. The foolishness! Sixty 
pounds it was, in a canister, and he held it in his 
hand.”’ 

‘*T don’t believe a word of it,’’ said a mild-faced 
man sitting in the corner. ‘‘ Henry Turley never did 
a deed like that.’ 

‘“What?’’ growled the thatcher with unusual 
ferocity. 

** Coorse I’m not disputing what you’re saying, but 
he never did such a thing in his life.’’ 

‘* Then you calls me a liar? ”’ 

‘* Certainly not. O no, don’t misunderstand me, 
but Henry Turley never did any such thing, I can’t be- 
lieve it of him.’’ 

‘Huh! I be telling you facts and facts be true one 
way or another. Now you waunts to call over me, 
you waunts to know the rights of everything and the 
wrongs of nothing.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said the mild-faced man pushing his pot 
toward the teller of tales. ‘‘ I might believe it to- 
morrow, but it’s a bit of a twister now, this minute !’’ 

** Ah, that’s all right then ’’—the thatcher was com- 
pletely mollified. ‘‘ Well, the worst part of the case 
was his brother Mark. Shadrach served him shame- 
ful, treated him like a dog. (Good health!) Ah, like 
a dog. Mark was older nor him, about seventy, and 
he lived by himself in a little house out by the hanging 
pust, not much of a cottage, it warn’t—just wattle and 
daub wi’ a thatch o’ straa’—but the lease was running 
out (’twas a lifehold affair) and unless he bought this 
little house for fifty pound he’d got to go out of it. 
Well, old Mark hadn’t got no fifty pounds, he was ate 
up wi’ rheumatics and only did just a little light 
labour in the woods, they might as well a’ asked him 
for the King’s crown; so he said to his master : would 
he lend him the fifty pounds. 

*** No, I can’t do that,’ his master says. 

‘** You can reduct it ‘from my wages,’ Mark says. 

*** Nor I can’t do that neither,’ says his master, 
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THE DEVIL IN THE CHURCHYARD 


By A. E. Copparp 
(All Rights Reserved) 


‘ but there’s your brother Henry, he’s worth a power 
o’ money, ask him.’ So Mark asks Shadrach to lend 
him the fifty pounds, so’s he could buy this little 
house. ‘No,’ says Henry, ‘I can’t.’ Nor he 
wouldn’t. ‘ Well,’ old Mark says to him, ‘I doan 
wish you no harm Henry,’ he says, ‘ but I hope as how 
you’ll die in a ditch.’ (Good health!) And sure enough 
he did. That was his own brother, he were strooken 
wi’ the sun and died in a ditch, Henry did, and when 
he was buried his fortune was buried with him, in a 
little canister, holding it in his hand, I reckon. And 
a lot of good that was to him! He hadn’t been buried 
a month when two bad parties putt their heads to- 
gether. Levi Carter, one was, he was the sexton, a 
man that was half a loony as I always thought.( O 
yes, he had got all his Wits about him, somewheres, 
only they didn’t often get much of a quorum, still he 
got them—somewheres,) T’other was a chap by the 
name of Impey, lived in Slack the shoemaker’s house 
down by the old traveller’s garden. He wasn’t much 
of a mucher, helped in the fieldwork and did shepherd- 
ing at odd times. And these two chaps made up their 
minds to goo and collar Henry Turley’s fortune out of 
his coffin one night and share it between theirselves. 
’Twas crime, ye know, might a been prison for life, 
but this Impey was a bad lot—he’d the manners of a 
pig, pooh! filthy !—and I expects he persuaded old 
Levi on to do it. Bad as body snatchen, coorse ’twas ! 

‘* So they goos together one dark night, ‘long in 
November it was, and well you knows, all of you, as 
well as I that nobody can’t ever see over our church- 
yard wall by day let alone on a dark night. You all 
knows that don’t you,’’ asserted the thatcher who ap- 
peared to lay some stress upon this point in his nar- 
rative. There were murmurs of acquiescence by all 
except the mild-faced man, and the thatcher con- 
tinued : 

‘**Twere about nine o’clock when they dug out the 
earth. ’Twarn’t a very hard job, for Henry was only 
just a little way down. He was buried on top of his 
old woman and she was on top of her two daughters. 
But when they got down to the coffin Impey didn’t 
much care for that part of the job, he felt a little bit 
sick, so he gives the hammer and the screwdriver to 
Levi and he says: ‘ Levi,’ he says, ‘ are you game to 
make a good job o’ this?’ 

** © Yes, I be,’ says old Levi. 

‘* * Well then,’ Impey says, ‘ Yous’ll have my smock 
on now while I just creeps off to old Wannaker’s sheep 
and collars one of they fat lambs over by the ’lotments.’ 

‘** You’re not going to leave me here,’ says Carter, 
‘ what be I going to do?’ 

‘© * You go on and finish this ’ere job, Levi,’ he says; 
‘ you get the money and put back all the earth and 
don’t stir out of the yard afore I comes or I’ll have 
yer blood.’ 

‘* * No,’ says Carter, ‘ You maunn do that.’ 

‘©*T ‘ull do that,’ Impey says; ‘ he’ve got some 
smartish lambs I can tell ’ee, fat as snails.’ ' 

‘© No,’ says Carter, ‘I waun’t have no truck wi’ 
that, taint right.’’ 

‘** You will, says Impey, ‘ and I ’ull get the sheep. 
Here’s my smock. I'll meet ’ee here again in ten 
minutes. I’ll have that lamb if I ’as to cut his blasted 
head off.’ And he rooshed away before Levi could 
stop him. So Carter putts on the smock and finishes 
the job. He got the money and putt the earth back 
on poor Henry and tidied it up and then he went and 
sat in the church poorch waitiag for this Impey to 
come back. Just as he did that an eldish man pas 
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by the gate. He was coming to this very place for a 
drop o’ drink and he see’s old Levi's white figure sit- 
ting in the poorch and it frittened him so that he took 
to his heels and tore along to this very room we be 
sittin’ in now—only twas thirty years ago. 

«« * What in the name of God’s the matter wi’ you? ’ 
they says to him, for he’d a face like chalk and his 
lips was blue as a whetstone. ‘ Have you seen a 


ghost? ’ 
“Yes, he says, ‘I have seen a goost, just now 


then.’ 
«“* A goost,’ they says, ‘ a goost! You ain’t seen no 


ost.’ 

“¢] seen a goost.’ 

«« « Where a you seen a goost?’ 

““ So he telled ’em he seen a goost sitting up in the 
church poorch. 

«7 shan’t have that,’ says old Mark Turley, for 
he was setting here. 

““*T tell you ’twas then,’ says the man. 

“*Can’t be nothing worse’n I be myself,’ Mark 
says. 

af ‘I say as ’tis,’ the man said and he was vexed 
too. ‘ Goo and see for yourself.’ 

‘«* T would go, too and all,’ said old Mark, ‘ if only 
I could walk it, but my rheumatucks be that screma- 
tious I can’t walk it. Goosts! There’s ne’er a mortal 
man as ever se’ed a goost. I’d go, my lad, if my legs 
‘ud stand it.’ And there was a lot of talk like that 
until a young sailor spoke up—lIrish he was, his name 
was Pat Crowe, he was on furlough. I dunno what 
he was adoing in this part of the world, but there he 
was and he says to Mark: ‘ If you be game enough, 
I be, and I’ll carry you up to the churchyard on my 
back ’—a great stropping feller he was. ‘ You 
will?’ says Mark. ‘ That I will,’ he says. ‘ Well 
I be game for ’ee,’ says Mark, and so they ups him on 
to the sailor’s shoulders like a sack o’ corn and away 
they goos, but not another one there was man enough 
to goo with them. 

“They went slogging up to the chuchyard gate all 
right, but when they got to staggering along ’tween 
the gravestones, Mark thought he could see a some- 
thing white sitting in the poorch, but the sailor could 
n't see anything at all with that lump on his shoulders. 

‘** What’s that there?’ Mark whispers in Pat’s ear. 
And Pat Crowe whispers back, just for joking: ‘ Old 
Nick in his night shirt.’ 

““* Steady now,’ Mark whispers, ‘ go steady Pat, 
it’s getting up and coming.’ Pat only gives a bit of 
a chuckle and says: ‘ Ah, that’s him, that’s just like 
him.’ 

“Then Levi calls out from the poorch, soft like : 
‘You got him then! Is he a fat’un’ 

“* Holy God,’ cried the sailor, ‘ it is the devil!’ 
and he chucks poor Mark over his back at Levi’s feet 
and runs for his mortal life. He was the most frittened 
of the lot cos’ he hadn’t believed in anything at all— 
but there it was. And just as he gets to the gate he 
sees someone else coming along in the dark carrying 
a something on its shoulder—it was Impey wi’ the 
sheep. ‘ Powers above,’ cried Pat Crowe, ‘ it’s the 
Day of Judgment come for sartin!’ And he went 
roaring the news up street like a madman, and Impey 
went off somewheres too—but I dunno where Impey 
went. 

“Well, poor old Mark laid on the ground, he were 
a game old cock, but he could hardly speak, he was 
strook dazzled. And Levi was frittened out of his 
life in the darkness and couldn’t make anythink out 
of nothink. He just creeps along to Mark and 
whispers : ‘ Who be that? Who be that?’ And old 
Mark looks up very timid, for he thought his last hour 
was on him and he says: ‘ Be that you, Satan?’ 
Drackly Levi heard that all in a onexpected voice he 
Jumped quicker ’en my neighbour’s flea. He gave a 
yell bigger nor Pat Crowe and he bolted too. But as 
he went he dropped the little tin canister and old Mark 
Picked it up. And he shook the canister, and he heard 
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money in it, and then something began to dawn on 
him, for he knowed how his brother’s fortune had beet: 
buried. 


““*T rede it, I rede it,’ he says, ‘ that was Levi 
Carter, the dirty thief! I rede it, I rede it,’ he says. 
And he putt the tin can in his pocket and hopped off 
home, as if he never knowed what rheumatucks was at 
all. And when he opened that canister there was the 
sixty golden sovereigns in that canister. Sixty golden 
sovereigns ! ‘ Bad things ‘ull be worse afore they’re 
better,’ says Mark, ‘ but they never won’t be any 
better than this.’ And so he stuck to the money in 
the canister and that’s how he bought his cottage after 
all. ’Twarn’t much of a house, just wattle and daub, 
wi’ a thatch o’ straa’, but ’twas what he fancied and 
there he ended his days like an old Christian man. 
(Good health !) ’’ 


Verse 


HANSOM CABBIES 


HEN I was a lad there were hansoms in London, 
With drivers on top of a little back stair 
And horses that ran under silver-tipt harness 
Or stood by the kerb-stone awaiting a fare, 
And tossed in the air 
Their nose-bags of corn for the sparrows to share. 


And sometimes in Spring when the nose-bags were 
leaking, 
And sparrows were loud amid loot of spilt corn, 
Old cabby reached over the slender Park railings 
And stole a rosette of the double red thorn 
His mare to adorn, 
With ‘‘ Fares may be few, but we won’t be forlorn.’ 


The spokes they were pointed with red and with yellow, 
The brass was like gold where the reins threaded 
through ; 
There was sometimes a crest on the old leather 
blinkers, 
A crown on the horse-cloth of crimson and blue 
That said ‘‘ It’s for you 
We’re waiting, my Lord, and a crown is our due.”’ 


Now where are they gone to, the weather-worn cabbies 
That drove us alertly through all the dense shoals 
That filled the strait Fleet from St. Paul’s to St. 

Martin’s, 
Or over the bridge where big Benjamin tolls? 
O! somewhere their souls 
Still murmur, ‘‘ Where to, Sir? ’’ through the peep- 
holes. 


Elysian fields show them pasturing fillies 
Sure-footed and shapely—just built for a yoke; 
They comb their silk manes and they wheedle and 
drive them 
Down roads without mud where the fogs never choke 
And rain’s a rare joke 
To cheerful night-watchmen with cressets of coke. 


The fares that they find there are born in the purple ; 
Their talk is of Dizzy and Toole and Bend Or; 
Their manners are suave and their tips are all golden; 
They dwell between Mayfair and Kensington Gore; 
And flunkeys galore 
Poll-powdered, receive them at Paradise door. 
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Reviews 


EX-PRESIDENT WILSON 


Woodrow Wilson as I Know Him. By Joseph P. 
Tumulty. William Heinemann. net. 


HERE have been many books written about ex- 

President Wilson, but clearly Mr. Joseph P. 
Tumulty is the man for the job. He knows all about 
contemporary politics and political organizations in 
the United States, for as a boy in his father’s grocery 
shop he heard frequent talk of politics—‘‘ not ward 
politics only, but frequently the politics of the nation 
and the world.’’ He began at the foot of the ladder. 
His first official connexion with politics was as the 
financial secretary of the Fifth Ward Democratic Club 
of Jersey City, and very shortly after he had his oppor- 
tunity to make good. He was actually chosen to de- 
liver the nominating speech for the Fifth Ward’s can- 
didate for Street and Water Commissioner—a brick- 
layer opposing the machine candidate. ‘‘It was a 
real effort on my part, and caused me days and nights 
of worry and preparation,’’ he recalls. ‘‘ I believe I 
won, although my candidate, unfortunately, lost. My 
Irish buoyancy and good nature brought me over the 
line. . . . It was reported to me shortly after that I was 
to be given recognition and by the boss’s orders would 
soon be placed on the eligible list for future considera- 
tion in connexion with a place on the legislative ticket.’’ 


In 1907 Woodrow Wilson, then President of Prince- 
ton University, was ‘‘ put up ’”’ for the Governorship 
of the State of New Jersey, the campaign being or- 
ganized by Colonel Harvey, or as Mr. Tumulty puts 
it poetically, ‘‘ the Princeton Professor has left the 
shades of the University to enter the Elysian Fields 
of politics.’’ At first Mr. Tumulty was all for Wilson’s 
opponent, but Wilson’s first speech in the ‘‘ guber- 
natorial ’’ (thank you, Mr. Tumulty) struggle won him 
over. This is now ancient history, but it is of interest 
to note that Mr. Tumulty felt that he was on the wrong 
side when Wilson made the profound statement that 
‘* Government is not a war of interests. We shall not 
gain our ends by heat and bitterness.’’ Here, as the 
financial secretary of the Fifth Ward Democratic Club, 
New Jersey, at once realized, was the true thing. 
‘* How simple the man, how modest, how cultured ! 
Attempting none of the ‘ cheap plays’ of the old cam- 
paign orator, he impressively proceeded with his 
thrilling speech. . . . Men all about me cried in a 
frenzy: ‘ Thank God, at last a leader has come.’ ”’ 
But it would be a shame not to quote the peroration of 
Mr. Wilson’s first recorded political speech in which, 
‘‘ turning to the flag that hung over the speaker’s 
stand, he said, in words so impressive as to. bring 
almost a sob from his hearers : 


When I think of the flag which our ships carry, the only 
touch of colour about them, the only thing that moves as if 
it had a settled spirit in it—in their solid structure, it seems 
to me I see alternate strips of parchment upon which are 
written the rights of liberty and justice and strips of blood 
spilled to vindicate those rights and then—in the corner—a 
prediction of the blue serene into which every nation may 
swim which stands for these great things.” 


He who could make strong men weep with such a 
speech could only end at The White House, and he who 
could see the true beauty of the words the very first 
time he heard them well deserved to be the President’s 
private secretary—and for eleven years too. 


Governor Wilson’s pledge to the people during his 
‘* gubernatorial ’’ campaign was that, ‘‘ if they elected 
him Governor he would make himself the leader of the 
party, would broadly and not with pettifogging legalism 
interpret his constitutional relationship to the Legis- 
lature, would undertake to assert in legislative action 
and not wait supinely for the Legislature to do some- 


thing, and then sign or veto the thing done.” In other 
words, he proposed to be a “‘ live wire.’’ The trouble 
of the British reader is the complication of American 
ward politics and State politics. All the talk of bosses 
Conventions, democratic legislative tickets and the 
rest really requires a glossary, and the relations of the 
States to the national government calls for an ex. 
planatory chapter. What particularly interests us js 
the difference between the way things are done there 
and at home. An admirable Professor is put forward 
by one set of bosses for the Governorship of a State, 
albeit he has no experience whatsoever of affairs. Pre. 
sently this same Professor is elected President. His 
knowledge is still purely theoretical. He has no prac- 
tical knowledge of Congress or Senate or diplomacy or 
even ordinary administrative work—he has nothing to 
work on in his high office except the knowledge he has 
derived from the books he has read and the books he 
has written. It is, of course, the fault of the system 
rather than of the man. Imagine in this country a 
Prime Minister, with no experience of Parliament, with 
no experience of office, with no acquaintance of foreign 
affairs, and only his theories to guide him. This is 
what happens apparently from time to time in the 
United States. Professor Wilson had had no chance 
to observe for himself the difference between theory 
and practice; he had had no experience of the rough 
and tumble and the give and take of party politics; he 
did not even know the leading men of the different 
parties, and was entirely ignorant of what might be 
called the technique of governing. Two years as 
Governor of the State of New Jersey cannot have pro- 
vided him with the necessary equipment for the Presi- 
dency of a Great Power. What chance had such a 
man against those who had been fighting their way 
for years against the best brains in the country? 

In a country where the reverence for titles is probably 
greater than elsewhere, even an ex-President of Prince- 
ton may lose his head when he rushes to the succour 
of the victors and meets monarchs on equal terms. 
Wilson, the theorist, believed in the League of Nations, 
and, largely owing to his insistence, it became the first 
article of the Treaty of Peace—which Treaty was rati- 
fied by all the signatories, except the United States 
and the Hedjaz. He had never believed such a thing 
possible. ‘‘ I do not care what Republican propaganda 
may seek to do,’’ he said again and again to Mr. 
Tumulty, ‘‘ I am sure that the hearts of the people are 
right on this great issue [the League of Nations] and 
that we can confidently look forward to triumph.”’ The 
repudiation at Washington of the Treaty was the death 
blow to Wilson’s political career. 

Mr. Tumulty tells us that Mr. Wilson during his 
political career did not like to be written about, and he 
was very annoyed when Mr. Tumulty made a speech 
about him in the early autumn of 1920. ‘‘ I will not 
write about myself,’’ was, we are told, his invariable 
retort to friends who urged him to publish his own 
story of the Paris Peace Conference. The niche being 
thus unoccupied, Mr. Tumulty has essayed to fill it. 
The result is not happy. Mr. Tumulty is intimately 
acquainted with the details of his hero’s career: he 
does not see the broader aspects of his character, and 
the side-lights he throws upon Mr. Wilson are not 
illuminating. 

Mr. Tumulty says that the President was ‘‘ always 
ahead of us all in his thinking,’’ and that an admirer 
once said, ‘‘ You could shut him up in an hermetically 
sealed room, and trust him to reach the right decision.” 
If this be true, it conforms the impression made on 
European statesmen by Mr. Wilson that he held him- 
self aloof and failed to realize that government is team 
work and that a Treaty is a compromise. In the days 
that were earlier, one man may have controlled a small 
nomadic tribe, nowadays no one can cope with the 
direction of the complex organization of a modern state. 
He who thinks he can do so is foredoomed to failure. 
But, in spite of everything, ex-President Wilson must 
have been a greater man than he appears in this book. 
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THE ‘NATURALIST AS AUTHOR 


Wild Nature and Country Life. By a Woodman. 
With a Foreword by H. J. Massingham. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 


The Lone Swallows. By Henry Williamson. 
Collins. 


ATURE study has become in the general idea a 
Nidcaaly subject, rich in pedantic terms and improv- 
ing questions : 

Then yon desolate eerie morasses, 
The haunt of the snipe and the tern— 
(I shall question the two upper classes 
On aquatiles when we return}— 
Why, I see on them absolute masses 
Of filix or fern. , 
The vocabulary of science is intimidating, but neces- 
sary for purposes of precision. Without it we cannot 
always be certain what popular names indicate, and 
they may vary in one district and another. Science 
has no room for sentimentalism ; it objects to presenting 
its world of living creatures with the ideas and aspira- 
tions of the one creature who has got beyond nature ; anc 
sometimes it loses in its eagerness for details the beauty 
that is for us all. The facts with which the simple 
piety of our ancestors was content have undergone 
severe examination since Darwin’s day. Nature, as 
Matthew Arnold said, ‘‘ forgives no debt and fears no 
grave.” Incessant struggle is the condition of con- 
tinued life, and even plants seem to form associations 
to keep out rivals. How much of this tragic struggle 
does the writer on nature recognize? Should he 
tolerate it, rejoice in it, or seek to forget it? His way 
is hard as a writer, for anthropomorphizing sentiment 
is popular. 

We have shown our appreciation of the Woodman 
and Mr. Williamson, by printing work from both, but 
chiefly the former. His writing has a curious and 
unusual attraction, reminding us of eighteenth-century 
prose, which is not precisely simple, yet never over- 
loaded with fine things in the modern way. He has a 
homely charm. He is not sophisticated, but able to 
relish and to convey to us simple pleasures which many 
are now too clever to talk about, or too advanced to 
enjoy. His sentiment has the touch of reality; he is 
naturally cheerful, though occasionally muddled about 
“his ’’ and ‘‘ its.” He has watched the fox day after 
day instead of hunting it, admired its audacity, and 
caught it asleep. He has an intense enjoyment of the 
waterside of Shakespeare’s Avon. He calls the lark 
“ The Invisible Singer,’’ as if the idea was new. An- 
other might have quoted Tennyson’s ‘‘ sightless song,’’ 
but the thought simply set down with the pride of dis- 
covery has its effective freshness. He has a simple 
faith, troubled only occasionally by the cruelty of 
Nature, though often by the cruelty of ignorant man. 
He ends with the robin, who is sociable with human 
creatures, but a great fighter, as Jefferies has told 
us, with his own kind. He quotes sentiment about the 
Babes in the Wood and Wordsworth’s ‘“ the pious 
bird with the scarlet breast.’’ Long before science and 
Wordsworth came, the most famous religious book in 
the world had expressed doubts about the robin’s 
piety. Christiana in ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ saw 
a little robin with a great spider in his mouth, and 
thought it a disparagement to such a little pretty bird. 
She was troubled. The interpreter put her off by com- 
paring the robin to professors of religion who “ drink 
iniquity, and swallow down sin like water,’’ as if pious 
— ought to live on crumbs provided by human 

ands. 

,_ The Woodman, contented with his lot, is ever re- 
Joicing in the wonderful works of God. Mr. William- 
Son sees the tragedy of life. He has fled from a world 
that disgusts him—dusty streets and editors who 
mangle English. He is a hermit, and hermits have a 
way of getting back on the world with their pens, ex- 
Plaining, like Thoreau, their superiority to their neigh- 


bours, and making up for the loss of fine food by in- 
dulging in fine writing. Mr. Williamson’s danger lies 
that way. He is strongly emotional, a seeker after 
poetic prose. He plays with words like jewelled 
counters; he has, we dare say, a head full of poetry. 
Some of his birds are learned : 

The nightingale that silvers the dusk with song has finer 
notes than his ancestors of olden time; he has learnt so much 
during the centuries ; through generations of faithful loyalty to 
an ideal his tiny soul-flame has become brighter, and his voice 
speaks with sweeter poetry. 

At his best Mr. Williamson is charming, and he has 
studied his birds with the patient zeal of a lover, but 
sometimes we feel that the simple language of his model 
Jefferies would make a greater effect than his elaborate 
prose. He is frankly sentimental in his studies of love 
and children. He has brought a seeing eye to all the 
little things that make up the glory of the countryside 
in the changing seasons. His observation of birds is 
remarkable, and he has yet another crime to score 
against the cuckoo, that marauder so recently exposed. 
Not only does the young bird bully its foster-parents 
and destroy their family. The humbug, when he is 
migrating and has no more local claims than a football 
professional, cries at intervals in an infantile, scream- 
ing voice, and small birds with fledglings cannot resist 
the call. They leave their own children to go and feed 
him. Here is a compelling power which, as Mr. Wil- 
liamson says, looks like ‘‘ projecting into other birds 
the maternal love, or instinct, that is so obviously 
deficient in themselves.’’ Another marauder, with a 
wide range of feeding, the Little Owl, is denounced, 
though finally spared for its mother-love. Mr. Wil- 
liamson has not the Woodman’s serene belief in tht 
ordering of things. He spent his adolescence in the 
war; he has felt the cruelty of the world. He is 
‘* saddened by the consciousness of life’s tragedy— 
every form of life dependent for existence on the death 
of another form.’’ Yet he knows the healing power 
of Nature too, and we hope he may live long and suc- 
cessfully enough in his hermitage to forgive the world, 
and to tell it much of the first celandine and the last 
swallow without losing the ‘‘ common touch.’’ Many 
people—too many, perhaps—have written about Queen 
Proserpine and the mystic’s hopes: too few about the 
swallows. If we knew their rules of life, we might 
realize the League of Nations. 


MR. LYND’S ESSAYS 


Books and Authors. By Robert Lynd. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 7s. 6d. net. 


OMEBODY said, when the work of Matthew 

Arnold was being summed up in consequence of his 
death, that no one, after reading ‘ Essays in Criticism,’ 
had any excuse for not being a critic. This rather 
fantastic utterance comes back into our mind as we 
put down Mr. Robert Lynd’s new volume, which we 
have read with satisfaction and with which we are 
mainly in agreement. It is a book which could not 
have been written sixty years ago, and it exemplifies 
the new attitude to criticism which was one of Matthew 
Arnold’s most valuable contributions. Mr. Lynd has, 
to a marked degree, that quality of ‘‘ disinterested- 
ness,’’ which Arnold esteemed should be the first prin- 
ciple of the critical artist. The great English critic 
borrowed this idea from the still greater French critic, 
since Sainte-Beuve had laid it down that the man who 
judges literature must have no partiality and belong to 
no coterie. 

We have gone far since the young lions of 
the magazines condemned the poets, not because 
their verses were bad, but because their politics were 
heretical. No longer are the vials of ridicule poured 
over the head of a Keats or a Coleridge to punish him 
for holding views of a compromising kind. Yet there 
still are prejudiced critics, and still injustice follows upon 
lack of sympathy. Mr. Lynd is not one of the de- 
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tractors; he is clear-minded and scrupulous, and he is 
inspired by that instinctive love of letters and passion 
for fine expression without which critical writing is 
nothing but a tinkling cymbal. But perhaps, if the 
author of ‘Essays in Criticism’ could revisit this world, 
while ‘recognizing Mr. Lynd as one of his best disciples, 
he might regret to trace in his work little of that basal 
study of the ancients—those liter@ humaniores—which 
Arnold, like all his predecessors, held to be essential. 
But this is an element which, we suppose, we must con- 
tent ourselves, for the future, to dispense with. 

Mr. Lynd is more at home with prose than verse, 
although he by no means neglects the poets. He gives 
us his views on Herrick, on Keats and on Clare; he 
analyses the verse of Poe, in an essay which is less con- 
vincing than most of its neighbours. But in treating 
recent authors he avoids the poets altogether, and 
dwells with gusto on Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. Wells 
and Lord Rosebery. He is exercised about ‘‘ the 
alleged hopelessness of Tchekov,’’ and about the rela- 
tions of the preposterous Strindberg with the maniacal 
Nietzsche. He is commonly benevolent, but he can. 
on occasion, be resolute and severe, as in his reproof of 
Mr. Norman Douglas for his ‘‘ dislikes,’? and in his 
very witty and timely exposure of a certain criticaster 
who finds ‘ Hamlet’ a “‘ failure.’” He does well to 
draw attention to the merits of Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, 
an author who has not received a due meed of praise 
for his vigorous sketches of travel. Mr. Lynd is at 
his best in wandering round the orbic genius of Mr. 
Max Beerbohm, which fascinates and puzzles him, the 
dominant note of Mr. Lynd’s mind being a gravity of 
purpose which finds pure irony and dislocated humour 
difficult to ‘analyse. Finally, before leaving this 
pleasant book, we must draw special attention to two 
essays, called ‘ The Cult of Dulness ’ and ‘ Finale,’ in 
which the art of criticism is defended in admirable 
terms. We should like all the poeticules and tenth- 
rate novelists who comfort themselves by repeating 
Disraeli’s too-famous gibe against the artists who have 
failed, to study with care what Mr. Lynd says about 
the dignity and scope of criticism. He exposes with 
force and knowledge what he rightly calls ‘‘ a libel on 
a reputable art.’’ 


GREEK MEDICINE 


Chapters in the History of Science. I. Greek 
Biology and Greek Medicine. By Charles 
Singer. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


CHOLARS have generally neglected the Greek 

achievement in science and medicine. So we wel- 
come with peculiar pleasure Mr. Singer’s little book. 
It is a great advantage to have his clear summaries 
with diagrams and quotations supporting them. They 
are not the work of a mere popularizer, but of a 
specialist with an extraordinary knowledge of the scat- 
tered materials and their real value in the light of 
modern practice. That is much greater than the Greek- 
less reader would suppose. Aristotle, whose scientific 
work is now being well translated, was one of the 
greatest investigators of living nature, masterly as a 
biologist, if poor as a physicist. Hippocrates still 
stands as the master of the doctor’s oath of secrecy, 
and the body of writings associated with his name sub- 
stantiates his claims over many long centuries as the 
father and prince of physicians, a living influence to 
men like Boerhaave and Sydenham. Mr. Singer 
shows that symptoms, such as the Cheyne-Stokes re- 
spiration, were recognized and recorded with singular 
accuracy, and that operations were performed. Greek 
realism in art here gives us some striking evidence. 
It is difficult to realize that the Greeks alone among 
ancient nations practised a system of medicine based on 
systematic observation, though they also indulged in 
their not always useful gift for free speculation. So 
far the leaders of the medical craft appear to have been 
outside Greece proper. The Minoan evidence, when 
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closely.examined, may teach us something, and we re. 
mark that the details of wounds in Homer, so tedious 
to the reader, have been pronounced a marvel of clear. 
ness and precision from a surgical point of view. 

The Asclepian system with its night’s sleep under 
supervision, doubtless included some humbug and man 
imaginary valetudinarians as well as real sufferers, The 
plaster of salt and mustard all over the body which a 
patient with indigestion and other complications got 
at Epidaurus, probably represented the just vengeance 
of the god. Mr. Singer writes with admirable judg- 
ment on this disputed side of Greek practice, which he 
compares with our modern watering-places. ‘‘ Our 
present system of medicine,’’ says Plato, ‘“ may be 
said to educate disease,’’ and the priests of Asclepius 
had themselves to look after—a trouble that has not 
ceased in the twentieth century. But we think Mr. 
Singer has overstated the evidence of Herodas. 

The little book is full of good, precise points, and we 
hope it is only the first of a larger work, in which 
human details may be added to enliven the technical 
information. There is a good deal of interest in 
Lucian, who mentions no fewer than fourteen medical 
men, two of whom, we fear, were humbugs. 


AN AUSTRALIAN IDYLL 


Kanga Creek: An Australian Idyll. By Have- 
lock Ellis. Golden Cockerel Press. 4s. 6d. 
net. e 


T seems an unreasonable thing to be disappointed 

in an author because his work has not the defects 
we should have expected from him. Yet the merits of 
all but the great writers are distributed over so large 
a community, and their demerits have more frequently 
the chance of that singularity we are so perpetually in 
wait for. That is why we are disappointed in ‘ Kanga 
Creek,’ the first work of fiction from the writer we 
already know to be, and the dust-cover of this volume 
confirms as being, a ‘‘ distinguished author, sex-psy- 
chologist and man of letters.’’ The literary work of 
M. Camille Flammarion, for instance, is instinct with 
those very qualities we should have expected his 
astronomical labours to emphasize in him. It is 
spacious and breathless and romantic. We expected 
Mr. Havelock Ellis’s idyll of adolescence to betray at 
once a subtlety and an authority which his great 
labours in the scientific aspect of this matter might 
have furnished for him. Knowing so much more of 
the anatomy of his theme, we expected him to be more 
audacious in the modellings and pigments of the flesh 
which encompassed it. We have, instead, a story of 
real beauty, but such a story as any writer of severai 
dozens we can think of could have produced. It does 
not seem to have been written with that entirety of 
the man which is the main condition of important litera- 
ture. The literary tap, as it were, has been turned on 
exclusively. We had hoped to bathe in less orthodox 
waters. The story introduces us to a young English- 
man who has been appointed schoolmaster in a remote 
Australian creek. The hushed monotony of the place, 
the blanket of heat in which its breast-shaped hills are 
smothered, are described in a slow and sombre 
language suited to the heavy vans of that Australian 
air. All the young hero’s malaise of adolescence 1s 
here emphasized into an eternity of fatigue. Mr. 
Havelock Ellis does indeed make clear how this period 
of development seems to be more languorous than ever 
it will be again, however more slowly the pulses of the 
mere body may beat. There is the minimum of action to 
follow. A girl appears suddenly on the leaden horizon 
of the young man. The stages of their strange and 
reticent courtship follow deliberately, as in a pageant. 
Crude accident negates all its potentialities of pas- 
sion. And for the rest, ‘‘ All this was long ago. 
succession of teachers have kept school at Kanga 
Creek since these things happened.’’ It is a conclu- 
sion which removes the whole dim episode behind one 
further barrier of unreality. 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


Witch-Doctors. By Charles Beadle. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


The House of the Fighting-Cocks. 
Baerlein. Parsons. 7s. 6d. net. 


Hungry Hearts. By Anzia Yezierska. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
T one i are two critical theories about romance. 


By Henry 


One is that you have to go to get it: the other 
is that you have to take it with you. Certainly, 
it is no use going to get it unless you do take it with 
you; but that does not mean that you will necessarily 
find it in yourself if you stay at home. Mr. Chesterton 
and Mr. Kipling instruct us in the glory of ordinary 
things—every house in Suburbia is the centre of the 
world, and Romance brings up the 9.15. _ And what 
they say is very true, and very comforting. But 
neither Mr. Kipling nor Mr. Chesterton restricts the 
properties of his romances; and the instinct which 
makes a schoolboy choose to read about doubloons and 
moidores rather than about pounds, shillings and pence 
is a perfectly sound one. Psychologists would tell us 
why—they would use words like ‘‘ stimulus ’’ and 
“ release.’’ The metaphysicians have a phrase, itself 
richly romantic: ‘‘ the unity of the subject-object.”* 
Experience is precisely that—a relation between the in- 
dividual and the environment, varying, just because it 
is a relation, with each variation of either term. For 
any experience, but in a special sense for romance, 
there must be the need and the response, the capacity 
and the evocation ; the individual goes fumbling his way 
through his world, and needs a particular rhythm, 
harmony, conjunction, unity. It comes—and behold 
Romance! It fails—and a man will come back from 
the Golden Horn and tell you only what he has had to 
eat. Nothing is common or unclean. Hearts, we are 
assured, are as noble in Belgrave Square as in Seven 
Dials. Love perhaps is less passionate in Senegambia 
than in Tooting Bec. But to deny the colour and 
changefulness and opportunity of physical adventure 
is to halve human nature and attempt, by a short cut 
that leads nowhere, the solution of life’s permanent 
puzzles. Shakespeare’s habit, let us remember, was to 
put his plots at a distance, either of place or of time. 
A book which depends on external unfamiliaritiesfor 
its romantic effects has a peculiar advantage, but runs 
a peculiar risk. The externals cannot stand alone. 
For this reason, Mr. Beadle is not altogether successful 
in his ‘ Witch-Doctors.’ His setting is all right— 
the first words of his first chapter run: ‘‘ In a bayou 
in the south-eastern corner of the Victoria Nyanza was 
the station of Ingonya...’’ And there you are at 
once; you know where you are. But his characters 
and his plot are not in themselves impressive enough. 
The local colour is excellent, but too much is left to it. 
Still, the book is well worth reading. The throb and 
hum of excitement, terror and hope are felt in the scenes 
of prayer and ritual; here the narrative catches you, 
hurries you; it will be a long time before I forget the 
magic with which Kawa Kendi compelled the reluctant 
rain. The chants have a poetic force and subtlety very 
far removed from what we ordinarily call ‘‘ primi- 
tive’; 
Go forth, male spirit, with my ghost in thy hand! 
Go forth, female soul, with my ghost in thy breast! 
Make love together in the shade of great Tarum, 


Of him whom fear of me hath frozen the breath! 
Ough! Ough! 


Go forth, male spirit, with my ghost in thy hand! 

Go forth, female soul, with my ghost in thy breast! 

Rise high up to heaven and mount on the black back 

Of the bird of the wet wind: poke your hands in his eyes ! 
Ough! Ough! 


Mr. Baerlein’s happy hunting-ground is Mexico; he, 
too, has an excellent beginning : 


My name is Juan de Dios Eusebio de la Concha, for my 
father was a pious man, a breeder of fighting-cocks, who was 

a friend of the great de la Concha family, although my father 

was a native of the country, an Indian, and they were Spanish. 

The boy with this pleasant name becomes a sort 
of pupil, servant and companion to Eugenio Gil, ‘‘ once 
a citizen of Saragoza in Aragon.’’ (Who says there 
is not romance in mere names? Let him remember 

All who since, baptised or infidel, 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 
Damasco or Marocco or Trebizond, 
Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore 
When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabbia. 
But we must get back to Mexico and the 1860's). 

One receives from Mr. Baerlein a confused—and, | 
am sure, a just—impression of vague turbulence; 
quarrels, revolution, alien and nondescript soldiery, 
and in the midst of it all people eating and making love 
as usual. The atmosphere is perfect : the characteriza- 
tion, though remote, is utterly convincing: but the 
story does not move fast enough. There is a touch of 
Sterne about Mr. Baerlein ; he follows ramblingly in the 
wake of that rambling master; and a Sterne chase is a 
long chase. Not that Mr. Baerlein is unoriginal. His 
book is like no other that one has ever read or even, 
wildly, dreamt about. He is, for all the reminders in 
his manner, himself. Perhaps, if one had to find him 
a literary ancestor, it would be Anatole France rather 
than Sterne. For he is a scholar—that is the trouble. 
His learning is so rich and curious, and he takes so 
long ‘‘ to roll the torrent out of dusky doors’’! But 
he can write, and does so. If you are fascinated by 
‘ The House of the Fighting-Cocks ’ at all, you will 
be deeply fascinated. 

Fascinated ’’ is the word. 

The ordinary novel-reader—a much talked of person, 
who perhaps has no more solid existence than 
economic man ’’—will not find here the ordinary 
novel. He will miss, indeed, not only much that he 
does expect, but much that he has a right 
to expect. He will feel at moments baffled and 
perplexed. But he will find style, gusto, a _ rich 
unhurried wisdom, a generous charm. 

Africa and Mexico are all very well; but, these many 
years past, the epitome of romance, for a large section 
of the population of Europe, has been the United 
States. To the poor Polish-Jewish emigrants, the 
““ hungry hearts ’’ of whom Anzia Yezierska writes, 
the West is something far more alluring than the for- 
tune-promising spires, and the streets paved with gold, 
of the city of El Dorado. It is liberty, self-fulfilment, 
love. These poignant and passionate stories tell of a 
hope sometimes nurtured and sometimes crushed, but 
always vital, and splendid even when turned into 
despair. The style is simple; in places it is crude; but 
the crudity itself is appropriate. In the broken Ameri- 
can that the characters talk—as, for English readers, 
in an Irish turn of words—there lies an implied pathos, 
a wistfulness, an almost unfair advantage of appeal. 
‘* To make from yourself a person’? sounds a much 
higher ideal than ‘‘ to make something of yourself.’’ 
Here is a characteristic outburst : 

What do I got from living if I can’t have a little beautiful- 
ness in my life? I don’t allow for myself the ten cents to go 
to a moving picture that I’m crazy to see. I never yet treated 


myself to an ice-cream soda even for a holiday. Shining up 
the house for Aby is my only pleasure. 


After that, there seems nothing incongruous in the 
further flight : 

- . + I soak in pleasure from every inch of my kitchen. 
Why, I could kiss the grand white colour on the walls. It 
lights up my eyes like sunshine in the room. 

The imperfect speech, with its effect of an eager nature 
hurrying, ‘‘ with stammering lips and_ insufficient 
sound,’”’ to utter the unutterable, keeps its impressive- 
ness even when it becomes formally correct for several 
sentences together; but when one of the educated 
Amercians is made to say: ‘‘ You can free me from 
the bondage of age-long repressions. You can lift me 
out of the dead grooves of sterile intellectuality ’’—we 
don’t believe it. 
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Authors and Publishers 


A MISCELLANY 


collection of short stories, In Single Strictness, 

which is published by subscription by Messrs. 
Heinemann. It is in the author’s latest and 
best style, and runs placidly, a quiet river of 
narrative, as transparent in its clarity of style, 
and as beautiful in its play of lights and 
shades as a trout stream in a chalk country. Still 
I cannot but deplore Mr. George Moore’s highly com- 
mercial methods of publishing his books, which under 
the guise of artistic sensitiveness deprives that part of 
the public which most needs books, and is not able to 
afford high subscriptions, of the advantage of acquaint- 
ance with one of the chief literary figures of our day. 
Apparently even this austere rule is not strictly kept, 
for we understand that five copies of this book were 


if HAVE been reading Mr. George Moore’s latest 


sent out for review, although what newspapers were . 


the chosen recipients of them, and what the special 
services to literature may be which mark them out for 
this distinction, I do not know. The Saturpay RE- 
view is not one of them. 


Sir I. Gollancz has just issued a very sumptuous 
edition of a  fourteenth-century English poem, 
St. Erkenwald, published by Mr. Milford at the Oxford 
University Press, describing a miracle of the Saint 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral when he was Bishop of London. 
The body of a pagan judge, uncorrupted and royally 
attired, had been found there, and the Bishop coming to 
it charged it in Christ’s name to tell its history. It 
was uncorrupt because of his exceeding justice, but his 
soul was still in Limbo. The Bishop said ‘‘ God grant 
that you may live till I baptize thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,’’ his 
tears dropping on the body; whereon it exclaimed that 
his soul was now redeemed and the corpse dropped to 
dust. Prof. Gollancz fixes the date as about 1386 ana 
finds its origin in the story of Trajan, but though my 
ecclesiastical history is rather rusty | would look for the 
origin of the story in some controversy as to whether 
the words of a sacrament with the acts were sufficient 
though present intention was absent. Mediaeval 
miracles are very rarely pointless; they are usually 
meant to prove something. 


The destruction of the Irish Records lends a new 
interest to Dr. Maitland Thomson’s lectures on The 
Public Records of Scotland (Glasgow: Maclehose, 
ros. 6d. net). These Records too have run many risks 
in their time. Many of them were sent to England in 
1291 and 1296, and when returned were lost. Domestic 
' troubles between the reigns of James I and James VI 
resulted in the loss of the greater part of the records of 
those reigns. In Cromwell’s time the Records, then in 
Stirling Castle, were captured and brought to London 
(1650) and though in 1657 those relating to private 
affairs were safely returned, the remainder were 
shipped back in 1660, when eighty-five hogsheads of 
them were lost at sea. Since that time there has been 
little loss, though I discovered a volume of the Privy 
Council Register, which had been missing for over two 
centuries, in so unlikely a place as the Harleian library. 
The chief glory of the Scottish Records is the Register 
of Sasines, by which the descent of every piece of 
landed property in the country for centuries is known 
by the fact that the Crown gives Sasine (or possession) 
to each new owner. The book is well printed and 
fascinating reading to anyone with a taste for history. 


The “* Anti-Scrape,”’ as the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings is affectionately called, has 
just issued its forty-fifth Annual Report. It con- 


tains a great deal of information about the way in 
which our more important old buildings are bej 

looked after, but what particularly interested me was 
the fact that the Society is interesting itself in the 
preservation of old country cottages. These are bei 

allowed to go to ruin at an alarming rate, or bej 

repaired into modern buildings. Two illustrated 
pamphlets are published by the Society, one giving an 
account of The Repair of a Pair of Cottages built in 
the second half of the Fifteenth Century in detail, the 
cottages being uninhabitable, the other being a Report 
of the Treatment of Old Cottages which would other. 
wise be condemned by the housing laws. Everyone 
who cares for the beauty of our country-sides, especi- 
ally if he has any responsibility for such cottages 
should read them. 


I have been reminded by some paragraphs lately 
of another clever paper of 1890, The Whirlwind, which, 
during its life of six months, published three litho. 
graphs of Whistler besides a dozen portraits by Mr. 
Walter Sickert, drawings by Steer, Roussel and 
others, and an original poem by Mallarmé. The 
special point of interest at the moment was the com- 
petition for naming the ugliest man in London. Voting 
was close, and for a long time Sir Richard Temple 
was at the head of the poll, but he was ultimately 
beaten on the post by Mr. Oscar Browning, to whom 
a silver snuff-box was awarded. Sir A. Rollitt was not 
mentioned in the competition at all. 


A book which I can cordially commend, particularly 
to all who are interested in Dominion affairs, is The 
British Empire and World Peace (Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 12s. 6d. net). Its author is the Hon. 
Newton W. Rowell, K.C., a distinguished Canadian, 
who played a notable part in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, and the work, which consists of 
the Burwash Memorial Lectures delivered at Toronto 
University last winter and of supplementary matter 
bringing the subject up to date, displays a wide range 
of reading connected with its theme and competent 
comment thereupon. Mr. Rowell sets forth the neces- 
sity of international co-operation for the preservation 
of world peace, and dwells, as was to be expected, on 
the deep interest of Canada in this matter as a member 


of the League of Nations and because of the place she 


holds in the British Empire. 


W. H. Hudson, whose death we all deplore, 
was an author whose books were sought with eager- 
ness by a certain number of collectors both in England 
and in America. He never, perhaps, reached the 
heights of sale-room popularity achieved by Mr. Hardy 
and Mr. Kipling, or even by Mr. Masefield and Mr. 
Conrad, but his admirers were keen in the search for 
his rarer books, if comparatively unobtrusive. I re- 
member, however, seeing an almost complete set of 
Hudson first editions offered recently in a bookseller’s 
catalogue for £65. Probably the rarest of his publica- 
tions are the pamphlets which he wrote for the Society 
for the Protection of Birds. Some of the readers of 
this page may be collectors of Hudson’s books, and 
for their benefit I may repeat what was pointed out to 
me by an American correspondent the other day— 
that there are two issues of number 14 of these pam- 
phliets, Lost British Birds. The earlier issue has a 
conclusion, pages 31 and 32, which is omitted in the 
later copies. I fancy that this small piece of biblio- 
graphical information is not generally known. 
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Competitions 


NOTE. All solutions sent in must be accompanied by the COMPETITIONS COUPON, which 
will be found among the advertisements. 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


Prizes are given every week for the first correct solution 
ed of the current Acrostic and Chess Problems. Envelopes 
are opened at haphazard when the Competition is closed, so that 
all solvers have an equal chance. The prizes consist of a book (to 
be selected by the solver) reviewed in the issue of the SarurDay 
Review in which the problem was set. The published price must 
not exceed one guinea, and it must be a book issued by one of 
the Houses named below. 
Envelopes containing solutions must be marked ‘* Competition ”” 
and should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor or Chess Editor, 
Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2. Any com- 
petitor not so marking his envelope will be disqualified. The 
Competitions Coupon for the week must be enclosed. The name 
of the winner and of the book selected will be published the 
following week or the week after that. 


The following is the list of publishers whose books may be 


selected :— 

Allen & Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murray 

Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates & W: Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 
bourne Hodge Putnam's 

Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Routledge 

Collins larrold Sampson Low 
Dent Lane, The Bodley & Blount 
Fisher Unwin Head S.P.C.K. 

Foulis Macmillan Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 

Gy!dendal Methuen Werner Laurie 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS. IV. 
Below we announce the subjects for the fourth Competition. 


1. Prose. A prize of three guineas is offered for the best 
essay on ‘* Aspidistras.”” The aphorism and epigram will 
be welcomed, but the essay must not exceed 600 words. 

2. Verse. A prize of three guineas is offered for the best 
‘* Colloquy Among the Stars.’”” The colloquy must be in 
rhymed or unrhymed verse. 


The following conditions are to be observed :— 


1. All entries must arrive at the Saturpay Review Office 
not later than the first post on Monday, Sept. 25, and 
the successful entries will be published the following 
week. 

2. The names and addresses of competitors should be clearly 
stated. Entries will be referred to by the signature below 
the MS. proper. 

3. The Editor will be the sole judge, and can enter into no 
correspondence with regard to these competitions. He 


reserves the right to publish any of the MSS. submitted, | 


none of which can be returned. Any unsuccessful MS. 
published will be paid for. 


ACROSTICS 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 25. 


Him NOW WE MOURN, THE MONARCH OF THE PREss, 
WHOSE LIFE WAS ONE BROAD CURRENT OF SUCCESS, 
WHILE, TO HIS PRAISE, OUR COUNTRY’S RECORDS TELL 
THAT IN HER DAY OF NEED HE SERVED HER WELL. 
Here is a gap which waits to be filled up. 
. Were I a dog, then mine would be a pup. 
Wingless, yet swifter than a bird I fly. 
Born to consume, not to produce, am I. 
This pain how sharp! It almost makes me dance! 
“‘ There’s nothing in it! ’’ cries our friend from France. 
Behead a cluster and ’twill serve your turn. 
This language in the Deccan you might learn.* 
Thus we may name “‘ a murder grim and great.” 
Called to consult about affairs of State. 
“To cancel half a line ”’ will help us much. 
You ask, What is it?—Sir, this measure’s such. 
Curtail a fruit—remains what we require. 
“ Swat ” them, lest they diffuse diseases dire. 
To contradict me I don’t think you'll dare. 

In Pace Requiescat be our prayer. 

: *From the Telingas. 


RE SEE Sean 


Acrostic No. 23.—The first correct solution opened came from 
the Duke of Newcastle, Forest Farm, Windsor Forest, who 
has selected as his prize ‘ Lost Ships and Lonely Seas,’ by Ralph 
D. Paine, published by Allen and Unwin and reviewed in our 
columns on August 12 under the title ‘ Shipwrecks of the Old 
Style.’ Correct solutions were also received from Carlton and 
Baithe. One Light wrong :—Bray, W. Parkes Davis, A. H. 
Frere, Tiny Tim, and N. O. Sellam. Two Lights wrong :— 

Mancunian, Ovis, Miss B. Alder, Annis, Mrs. S. Groves, 


Trelaw, Mrs. C. Morley Hames, #« «Gay. All others more. 


From failure to appreciate the fact that Napoleon was a great 
legislator as well as a great conqueror, several solvers could not 
work out the second “‘ pillar.” 

Licut 1. Several solvers seem to have overlooked the refer- 
ence to Isaiah xlix. ‘‘ The acceptable time” in verse 8 would 
probably have recalled ‘‘ Now is the accepted time,’”’ and in the 
margin there is a reference to 2 Cor. vi. 2, where those words 
are found. There are also proverbs such as “‘ There is no time 
like the present.”’ 

Licut 2. Atalanta married, and so became a ‘“‘ madam.’”’ The 
adjective ‘* graceful ’’ was meant to point at one of the Graces, 
virgin goddesses of whom Aglaia was one. 

Licut 5. ‘* Guessquick ” informs me that Elaps lemniscatus 
is the coral snake, but Cassell’s ‘Natural History’ calls this latter 
E. corallinus. ‘* Old Mancunian ”’ has found labarri in Kirke’s 
‘ Twenty-five Years in British Guiana,’ p. 182. 

Licut 13. Pitfall is not so good as Peril, because, while it 
may be true that pitfalls environ all the steps of youth (and of 
acrostic-solvers) we cannot say that pitfall environs those steps. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 23. 


The watchword of the prudent, this. 

A graceful, though a pagan, miss. 
Propels the bullet on its way. 

His eloquence may win the day. 

Guiana breeds this deadly snake. 

A Spanish river next we take. 

Prized for its blossoms’ brilliant hue. 
My kernel was a pious Jew. 

Is warranted to hold on tight. 

10. Friendly, complaisant, and polite. 

11. Here a defeat Moreau sustained. 

12. By this is favour often gained. 

13. Environs all the steps of youth. 

14. Saved from the Ocean-Monster’s tooth. 
15. Lives there a more destructive brute? 
16. Rich in all vitamins this fruit. 

17. Common to every child of man. 

WHO, SINCE THIS SCHEME OF THINGS BEGAN, 
PROVED GREATER IN HIS TWOFOLD SPHERE 
THAN HE WHOSE NAME IS HIDDEN HERE? 


Solution of Acrostic No. 23. 


N o Wi 1Dr. Parr on 2 Cor. vi. 2. 
A glai A? 2 One of the three Graces. 
P owde R 31 Kings xv. 14. 
O rato ’ 4 Fought Aug. 15, 1799. (Novi is Latin for 
L_sabarr I know). 
E br oO 5 virtue, 
t rts, 
O leande R While ole thing’ thee’ lackest— 
N asa L* The art of all arts? 
ome 
N ov Ié Opens castle and rlour— 
A ddres Address, man, le 
story erseus and An 
Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ Bk. iv. 
a 1 7“ The tomato contains all three vitamins.” 
T omat O McCarrison, -‘ Studies in Deficiency 
E R Disease.’ 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


Some people have a fantastic theory that cards are subject to 
“ tempers ” like human beings: hence the freak hands one sees 
distributed, to the excitement as well as to the irritation of the 
players. Others maintain that they are only lucky with packs of 
a certain colour (blue and pink are now the classic shades). 
This may appear to many mere childish superstition, but I know. 
few bridge-players who are free from a fetish of some kind. Do 
not nine players out of ten strive to gain the “‘ winning ”’ seats 
and cards? Are there not people believed to be mascots in the 
réle of partner, and others who seem to frighten the good cards 
away? Some wiseacres declare that the classification of certain 
players into ‘* good card-holders and “bad card-holders” is 
pure nonsense : to this I must demur, finding it difficult to explain 
why some chronically weak players always seem to hold the best 
hands, and win accordingly, whilst other undoubtedly good 
players lose month after month in consequence of the poor hands 
which they appear consistently to hold. 

The number of combinations in a pack of fifty-two cards is, of 
course, enormous: it has been computed at half a million 
millions! Every variety is here possible, Yarboroughs with 
nothing higher than a six, or a kind of 25 per cent. all round, 
each hand holding one ace, one king, and one queen; or those 
curious hands where each player holds a long suit, and is 
void of one or two suits. The ion of a long suit in one 
han, and an equally long suit in the partner’s hand frequently 
leads to disastrous over- and counter-calling, about which I shall 
have something to say in a later article. 
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A rather freakish disposition of cards was shown the other 
day, when A dealt and called one no-trump. The hands were :— 


B 
$3" J, 10, 9, 6, 5. 
A., 4 


@ 6, 5, 4. 
& 8, 6. 
Y Z 
7, 4, 3, 2. 8. 
$ Qn., J., 9, 8, 6, 3. $ K., 10, 7, 5, 2 
@ 10. @ K., Qn., 9, 7 
& 9, 2 & K., J., 3. 
A (dealer) 
@ A., K. 
None. 
@A., J. 


10, 7, 5,4. 


After the no-trump call the calling proceeded as follows :— 
Y, two hearts. B, two no-trumps. Z, three hearts. A, three 
no-trumps. Of course, this calling is subject to much criticism. 
Personally I think B should have called two spades over Y’s two 
hearts, A could then have supported B with three spades over Z’s 
three hearts. However, as it was, the hand was played in three 
no-trumps, and Y opened with the 8 of hearts, which A under- 
played in dummy with the 4, Z taking the trick with the King, 
and A discarding a small diamond. Z then returned the 10 of 
hearts which dummy took with the Ace. The’8 of clubs was then 
led through Z, A finessing the Queen. A then played the Ace 
of clubs, and of course the King did not fall; A then led the Ace, 
King of spades, on which Z discarded a diamond to the second 
spade. A was now forced to lead a club up to Z’s King, and Z 
and Y then made four hearts, six tricks in all, A and B being 
thus two tricks short of their contract. How ought A to have 
played in order to make ten tricks? 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 

** James ”’ (St. Leonards-on-Sea).—A should take the first trick 
with the King. Otherwise your solution is correct. 

C. B. Keston.—Your diagnosis and your criticism are alike 
excellent, and the J., as suggested, has now superseded the Kn. 
But | prefer for the present to adhere to my custom of making 
A the dealer. 


CHESS 
PROBLEM No. 42. 
By H. F. L. Meyer (after H. W. SHerrarp). 


“Wi 


WHITE 
White to play and why in three moves. 


Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
SarurDay Review, and reach him by the first post on Sept. 5. 


PROBLEM No. 41. 


Solution. 
BLAck : 
(1) Q-Kt sq. Any move. 
(2) Mates accordingly. 
ProsLem No, 41.—The first correct solution was received from 
Mr. A. W. Yallop, of 92, Burlington Road, New Malden, who 
has selected as his prize ‘ Within the Atom,’ by John Mills, 
published by Routledge and reviewed in our last week’s issue 
under the title ‘ Matter and Electricity.’ 


Prostem No. 40.—Correct from S. W. Sutton, Albert Taylor, 
Eric L. Pritchard, A. W. Yallop, M. T. Howells and Spencer Cox. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. CapLeTon AND OTHERS.—If in No. 40 (1) Q-Kt—Q2nd, Black 
plays K x R, while K-Kt—-Q2nd and Kt-Kt3 are met by P-Q4. 

S. W. Sutron.—Have written. Had you enclosed the necessary 
coupon, you would have taken the prize for No. 40. 

A. S. Tuisetton.—You are only partly right with No. 40 and 
have altogether missed the main play, which follows (1). 
P-O4. 

Major Tuuiturer (Dehra Dun).—Correct with No. 33. 
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The Business Outlook 


. S was expected, Monsieur Poincaré in his speech 


on Monday maintained the strictly logical atti- 

tude which is the inevitable French answer to 
the Balfour Note. ‘‘ France,’’ he said, ‘‘ covets no 
extension of country, demands no hegemony. She 
desires neither to crush nor to humiliate any people. 
She demands only the execution of the treaties and the 
payment of the damage she has suffered, but her 
claims, upon the success of which her salvation de- 
pends, are not always clearly understood by our best 
friends. . . They behold their industry paralyzed by 
unemployment and are obsessed by the desire to re- 
cover their foreign markets, cost what it may. They 
follow their path, we follow ours, and it comes to pass 
that at times we wander somewhat away from one 
another.’ This phrase inevitably had a somewhat 
alarming effect and caused a fresh violent decline in 
the value of the mark with a slight fall in French and 
other Continental currencies. In the meantime, how- 
ever, it appears that no drastic action is centemplated 
for the present by France and the question at issue is 
supposed to have been now transferred to the hands 
of the Reparations Commission which is once more 
investigating in Berlin ways and means to secure effec- 
tive guarantees. In fact the whole situation is becom- 
ing to a certain extent theatrical. We in the Balfour 
Note demanded payments from France, which, as we 
know perfectly well cannot be made, and France very 
logically replies that, this being so, it is essential for 
her to insist on her full demands against Germany, also 
knowing very well that this insistence is certain to be 
fruitless. In an article quoted in last Saturday’s 
Times by Mr. Simonds, a well-known American 
journalist, he observed that ‘‘ save for what Britain 
owes us (the United States) all other international 
accounts are just stage money to the uttermost 
farthing.’’ If, under ‘‘ international accounts,”’ the 
possibility of reparation payments by Germany is in- 
cluded, Mr. Simonds is surely overstating his case. 
What he says may be true for the present moment 
but in years to come, granted peace and trade recovery, 
Germany’s power to pay reparations may be consider- 
able. With regard to inter-Allied debts it is surely 
high time that the plain fact which he states should 
be translated into action. We have stated our readi- 
ness to pay our debt to America and have taken steps 
to begin to do so. What is wanted now is that we 
should admit the financial assumptions of the Balfour 
Note to have been based on mirage and to go back to 
the policy which we were believed, at the time when 
the Note exploded its bombshell, to be contemplating, 
of cancelling the debts of our Allies in consideration of 
a business-like revision of the reparations question. 
Once more it has to be said that until this question is 
satisfactorily settled the business outlook is nothing 
but a mist of uncertainties and anxieties, with the 
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example of Austria to show the direction in which 
events are likely to tend, if the policy of drift con- 
tinues to be the best that can be hoped for on the 
Allied side. 


Population and Unemployment 

In the sixth section of the Manchester Guardian 
Commercial’s ‘ Reconstruction in Europe’ the ques- 
tiens of Population, Food Supply, and the Peasant 
Revolution are discussed at length. On the subject of 
population some interesting and rather pessimistic 
observations are made by Mr. J. M. Keynes. He 
points out that in Great Britain we support a body of 
unemployed much beyond what we can afford to sup- 
port permanently. ‘‘ A large part of this unemploy- 
ment is due to depression’ of trade from which we shall 
recover in due course, but it is necessary to remember 
that the number of males between 20 and 60 is, in 
spite of casualties, 1,300,000 more than it was in 1911, 
a number considerably in excess of the total un- 
employed.’’ (Presumably Mr. Keynes is referring to 
males unemployed.) ‘‘ It is not sufficient, therefore,’’ 
he continues, ‘‘ that our trade should recover to its 
pre-war volume of activity—which is generally the 
utmost for which we now hope. It must be on a sub- 
stantially larger scale approximately 15 per cent. larger 
than in 1911 if we are not to lose ground.’’ He gees 
on to say that for many years to come, whatever be 
the current birth rate, upwards of a quarter of a million 
new labourers will enter the labour market annually in 
excess of those going out of it, that to maintain this 
great body of labour at the same standard of life as 
before will reqiire not only growing markets but 
growing capital equipment; he claims that in order to 
keep our heads above water we must have new savings 
at the rate of £400 millions to £500 millions a year, 
and he points out that this is at least doubtful im view 
of the change of many of the circumstances which 
during the nineteenth century were specially favourable 
to saving. 
Possibilities of Development 

Mr. Keynes adds that the same problem as outlined 
for Great Britain is present in even an acuter form in 
some other parts of Europe. He admits that possibly 
‘unforeseeable developments’’ may intervene to help 
us out, that possibly natural forces tending back to- 
wards equilibrium may ceme into action themselves in 
good time, but failing the unforeseen the problem is, 
he thinks, much too great to be solved by emigration 
which is only an expensive palliative. But is Mr. 
Keynes right in saying that the utmost for which we 
now hope is that our trade should recover to its pre- 
war volume of activity? Surely it should be the hope 
and determination of anybody who has anything to do 
with British industry to see the pre-war volume not 
only recovered but made the starting point for a new 
great expansion. Mr. Keynes admits in another part 
ef his article that ‘‘ we may still regard the possibilities 
of scientific improvements as unlimited, in spite of the 
fact that we now have steam, electricity and oil behind 
us instead of to come.’’ We surely are justified in 
hoping that man’s control over the forces of nature 
will continue to increase if only he has the sense to set 
about working to better his lot instead of devising 
means for mutual destruction in the future and in the 
present for preventing the general development of 
world-wide prosperity by putting up trade barriers. 
The fact that we have now a much larger male popula- 
tion at an age of industrial activity than we had in 
1g11 and that this poulation will be increased by a 
quarter of a million a year looks like a possibility, if 
only the situation were wisely handled, of a great in- 
crease in productive and consumptive activity. All 
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these men will want things and the great majority of 
them will be, or should be, able and willing to work 
to make things. If, as Mr. Keynes admits, the possi- 
bility of scientific improvements are still unlimited and 
the amount of human wits and labour ready to take 
advantage of it is ever growing, there surely should be 
the possibility of enormous development both here and 
in the undeveloped waste places of the world, resulting 
in a forward movement at least as great as that which 
marked the nineteenth century. 


The Government Accounts 

Revenue continues to distance expenditure and 
during the week ended on August 19 was enhanced by 
exceptionally large receipts—{£12} millions—on ac- 
count of Excise. The total was £22} millions against 
expenditure of £114 millions. Other receipts included 
£24 millions on Treasury bonds and £6} millions on 
Savings Certificates Advances repaid, presumably 
owing to the dropping of housing schemes and the 
consequent repayment of sums advanced for this pur- 
pose to local bodies. Thus the Government was able 
to pay off £5 millions of Treasury bills, and nearly 
£13 millions of departmental advances, to take 
£:1,388,000 worth of securities tendered in payment of 
duties and to apply £550,000 to New Sinking Fund. 


Labour’s Protests 

Labour critics of the present position can cer- 
tainly find plenty of powder and shot ready to 
their hands when they set out to enlarge upon the 
economic mess that has been made all over the world 
under the capitalist regime. The other side, of 
course, has a still more effective retort to make by 
pointing out the results of the attempt to apply the 
principles of Karl Marx in Russia. At the same time 
it cannot be denied that after-war experience has given 
Labour some very convenient opportunities for show- 
ing that things might have been done much better and 
leaving their hearers to draw the inference that the 
achievements of the Labour party under similar diffi- 
culties would have been much more satisfactory. It 
will be remembered that some time ago the cry was all 
for output. The working men of Great Britain were 
told that in order to secure trade revival greater output 
per man was essential. This remedy for the position, 
however, was found to be quite inadequate, as it always 
must be when it is only carried out by one or two indus- 
tries or groups of workers. If a single industry im- 
proves its output materially while all the rest maintain 
theirs at a slower rate, the most probable result will be 
that the product of the sped-up industry will be 
cheapened for the benefit of all consumers and that 
its producers will have to exchange it for a decreased 
amount of other people’s products. The increased out- 
put theory as a road to prosperity is obviously right, 
but we have to be careful to ensure that it is generally 
adopted; and on the other hand it is of course easy 
enough to show that the policy of restriction, though it 
may occasionally benefit a single industry at the ex- 
pense of others, is bound to be fatal if adopted all 
round. 


Mr. Clynes on Wage Reductions 


At the end of last week Mr. J. R. Clynes took wage 
reductions as the main subject of his address at the 
annual Conference of the National Federation of Gen- 
eral Workers at Leamington, and called upon the 
Government to restrain employers from unfairly de- 
pressing workmen’s wages. The resolution in fact, 
which was moved by Mr. Jack Jones, declared that the 
plan of seeking a great trade improvement by exces- 
sive wage reductions has failed, and condemned the 
policy of ‘‘ calling upon the working class only to 
make the heavy sacrifices which reduced wages involve, 
on the ground that the lower cost of living must be 
suffered to secure employment.’’ It is inevitable, of 
course, in times such as these, that suggestions 
which are made for improving the trade position are 
apt to be somewhat over-emphasized by those who 
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advocate them. In the City, for example, we have 
heard a good deal about the need for cheap money fo; 
reviving trade, and though it is undoubtedly true that 
cheap moncy can provide a certain amount of assist. 
ance in that direction, the fact nevertheless remains 
that a real revival of trade depends also upon many other 
considerations, especially perhaps on the discovery of 
solvent purchasers abroad for British goods. With 
regard to the reduction in wages the arguments put 
forward by Mr. Clynes read as if the Labour leaders 
being anxious to distract attention from the failure of 
their own policy, hope to do so by criticizing those of 
their industrial and political opponents. There may be 
some truth in his contention that in many trades em. 
ployers have pressed their point to extremes and, car- 
ing little whether their works were shut down or not 
had driven a hard bargain. Mr. Clynes warned th: 
employers that this inconsiderate use of power would 
later on arouse a desire for retaliation and ‘‘ demands 
for advances might be made in a spirit of defiance 
when the conditions of the Labour market had altered,” 
He observed that it was not a good thing for the social 
and industrial prosperity of the country that employers 
should take advantage of the helplessness of workmen 
when the state of the Labour market aided them in 
forcing wage reductions. There can be no question 
that the action of a minority of bad employers is one 
of the greatest difficulties with which the good ones 
have to contend. Nevertheless, Mr. Clynes must re- 
member that the present reductions in wages are a 
reaction from the rapid advance that took place during 
the course of the war and during the after-war period 
when the demand for commodities appeared to be in- 
exhaustible ; and he lays himself open to the retort that 
it is not for the good of the social and industrial pros. 
perity of the country that the manual workers should 
take advantage of the helplessness of capital, etc., etc. 
It is easy to argue that great reductions in wages have 
been made without much evidence of trade revival; but 
the employers can surely claim that as long as it was 
not possible for British goods to be sold abroad in com- 
petition, even such a revival as has been achieved 
could not Have been carried out. The contention ex- 
pressed in the resolution, that the working classes only 
had been called upon to make sacrifices, can hardly be 
maintained in view of the long list of dividends passed 
which has been a feature of recent financial happenings, 
to say nothing of the burden of taxation on the middle 
classes. 


Mr. Thomas on Peace 

Mr. J. H. Thomas seems to have taken a rather 
closer grip of the facts in his speech at Chester last 
Sunday, when he pointed out that if the Labour party 
came into power to-morrow, they could not of their 
own accord solve the unemployed problem and that 
‘* they were only fools or knaves who said they could.” 
He contended that the unemployment problem could 
only be solved by the Labour party getting into power 
and changing fundamentally, as they would, the 
country’s -international policy and that ‘‘ we as 4 
nation were suffering to-day from unemployment be- 
cause of the blind silly policy that we adopted at 
Versailles.’’ If the Labour party would really give us 
a better foreign policy and leave off proposing to in- 
crease the country’s productive prosperity by nationaliz- 
ing industry, it would get a good deal more support in 
the country than it is likely to command at present. 
Everybody has been saying for years past that the first 
requisite for trade revival is real peace and the encour- 
agement of the interchange of commodities between the 
nations; and yet it cannot be said that the events of 
the last few months have brought real peace any 
nearer, and with regard to the interchange of com- 
modities, England, which once set an example to the 
rest of the world in the matter of Free Trade, has 
lately distinguished itself in regard to fabric gloves. 
Mr. Thomas also had some interesting observations to 
make on the subject of the possibility of a railway 
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2 saving that he did not propose to lead one if 
honourable settlement in some other 
way and pointing out with ‘regard to the dispute con- 
cerning the condition of railway shopmen that the 
chaotic position in which they found themselves was 
due to ‘‘ the damnable jealousy which existed in their 
own ranks.”” With this spirit of very frank mutual 
criticism abroad in the Labour ranks it would seem to 
be a great opportunity for some effort for promoting 
that better co-operation between Labour and Capital, 
which is acknowledged to be necessary if English in- 
dustry is to take its right place in the world’s recovery 
if and when that recovery happens. At present it 
seems only too likely that the reductions in wages which 
have been necessary have left behind them a harvest 
of bitterness which may have a bad effect in time to 
come. What is wanted is that the workers should 
recognize why the reductions were necessary and how 
better conditions can be achieved. The very genera! 
disappointment with the efforts of the unions to en- 
force impossible conditions gives the employers a great 
opportunity for a campaign of explanation and 
education. 

Austria’s Despair 

Recent advices have made it clear that Austria is at 
last tired to desperation of waiting for help from the 
Allied Powers or the League of Nations and is now 
trying to find a new way out of its misery by looking 
for assistance in other quarters. It was announced in 
Monday’s Morning Post that the Chancellor and the 
Finance Minister were leaving Vienna for Prague and 
thence were going to Berlin to confer with the Govern- 
ments of these two capitals and that later the Chan- 
cellor would probably go to Rome. It was pointed 
out that these journeys were ‘‘ not intended to disturb 
or affect the action of the London Conference ”’ (which 
looks almost like a pleasantly ironical touch) but rapid 
development in Austria’s conditions made it impossible 
to await the decision of the League of Nations ‘‘which 
may be delayed some weeks.’’ It was added that the 
neighbouring states of Czecho-Slovakia, Germany and 
Italy have a much greater financial and political interest 
in Austria than the Entente and that hence the Vienna 
Cabinet was anxious to discover the extent of the help 
that might possibly be forthcoming. Austria is cer- 
tainly a particularly bad example of the futility with 
which international politics have been handled within 
the last four years. In the case of Germany there were 
obvious difficulties about arriving at anything like a 
businesslike settlement, for one reason because the 
Entente Powers could not definitely make up their 
minds whether they wanted Germany to recover indus- 
trial power and pay damages or to remain impoverished 
and negligible. In the case of Austria, however, there 
was general agreement that something ought to be 
done and quite a long time ago an elaborate scheme 
was made out, with the help of international experts 
and the agreement of all parties in Austria, by which 
credits were going to be granted and internal reforms 
were going to be carried out and everything was going 
to be done to set Austria on its legs again. Beautiful 
reports were published elaborating the scheme and 
yet nothing whatever has been done; partly because 
our hustling American cousins took such an unconscion- 
able time about releasing their lien on Austrian assets ; 


’ and now this unfortunate derelict is trying to find new 


financial friends. HartTLey WITHERS 


THE AMERICAN LABOUR POSITION 


By J. BARKER 


F we wish to understand the American labour posi- 
tion, we must realize before all that it differs vastly 
from the position in this country. The principal 
differences are two. In the first place there is in the 
United States a relatively small aristocracy of labour 
composed of native born white Americans and English 
born immigrants who do the skilled work and are very 
highly paid. Beneath there is a vast body of unskilled 


labour which is composed principally of foreign 
emigrants, many of whom are unable to speak English, 
and of negroes. Practically all the hard and rough 
work is done by foreigners and negroes. The second 
difference is this, that whereas the British industries 
are almost completely unionized, the American unions 
have comparatively little power except in a few indus- 
tries. While all the British coal miners are organized, 
only half the miners in the non-anthracite fields belong 
to unions. Hence half the mines are'closed down through 
the strike while the other half has continued working. 
According to Doctor Wolman’s figures, less than one 
per cent. of the workers in the chemical and allied 
industries are organized, while the percentage of trade 
unionists in iron and steel comes to 9.9 per cent., in 
electric light and power to 14.3 per cent., in the build- 
ing trades to 16.2 per cent., in the clothing trade to 
16.9 per cent., in mining to 30.5 per cent., etc. In 
this country with less than 50,000,000 inhabitants there 
are about 7,000,000 trade unionists, while in the United 
States with more than 110,000,000 people there are ap- 
parently less than 4,000,000 trade unionists. 

Practically all the foremen and the most responsibie 
and least easily replaceable skilled workers are native 
white Americans and Englishmen, while the bulk of the 
unskilled men and women are foreign immigrants. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1910—later figures are not yet 
available—foreign born wage earners came to 60 per 
cent. in non-anthracite coal mining, to 65 per cent. in 
copper mining, to more than 50 per cent. in iron-ore 
mining, to 75 per cent. in construction work, to 60 
per cent. in slaughtering and meat packing, to 85 
per cent. in sugar refining, to from 60 to 70 per cent. 
in the textile industries, to more than 50 per cent. in the 
iron and steel industries, etc. There is a sharp line of 
demarcation between the skilled and the unskilled, be- 
tween the English-speaking and the foreigners, and 
the two elements do not easily mingle or combine. 

In the United States payment by results has been 
strictly enforced, and the highly skilled native whites and 
English born workers have received exceedingly high 
wages. Among the skilled workers wages ranging 
from $5.0 to $10.0 per day are quite common. _ Be- 
sides, in accordance with the policy of payment by re- 
sults, able workers have been raised to more respon- 
sible and more profitable positions. The majority of 
the directors and managers of the United States Steel 
Corporation have risen from the ranks of labour, and 
in other organizations similar advancement has taken 
place. The result has been that few of the highly 
skilled workers belong to the trade unions. As a 
matter of fact they are hostile to trade unionism, which 
would damage them pecuniarily by enforcing uniformity 
of pay and limitation of output for the sake of equality 
in accordance with universal trade union practice. 

While the native whites and English-speaking 
workers are non-unionists and very largely anti-union- 


-ists, the immigrant foreigners have been united in 


trade unions, largely by foreign-born organizers, such 
as Samuel Gompers. Among the ranks of the Ameri- 
can labour leaders and agitators there are a good manv 
German, French and Russian socialists, communists, 
syndicalists, anarchists, etc. These preachers of 
violence appeal to the passions of the ignorant for- 
eigners and are apt to rouse them to a veritable frenzy 
of emotionalism and of hatred. Herein lies the reason 
that great American strikes are frequently accompanied’ 
by scenes of destruction and by savage murders, of 
which native Americans would scarcely be capable. 
The foreign immigrants speak many languages. 
Notices in factories and works are often written in ten 
or more languages. It is not easy to combine men 
who are separated from each other by different tongues 
and vast distances. Hence American strikes, though 
often accompanied by incredible violence, are hardly 
ever nation-wide. It is almost hopeless to combine all 
the workers in a single industry unless specially favour- 
able conditions occur. At the great steel strike the 
unskilled foreigners came out, but the highly paid 
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skilled men remained at work, and the unskilled were 
as rapidly as possible replaced by foreign immigrants 
seeking work. In view of the savagery by which 
strikes are frequently disgraced, those who are at work 
must be protected. The Central Government does not 
interfere except in extreme cases, and as the local 
government is extremely weak the custom has arisen of 
protecting those at work against the strikers by means 
of armed guards hired by the employers. Because of the 
frequency of violence, special detective agencies have 
arisen which furnish not only such armed guards, but 
which are organized to watch the activities of agitators 
in the more important works. 

While the British trade unions have been placed above 
the law and have been enabled to force all the workers 
to enter their organizations, the American courts have 
applied the legislation against the restraint of trade 
and of conspiracy with impartiality to both the em- 
ployers and to the employed. The American law 
courts uphold the right of employers to discharge 
workers for joining unions, and they grant injunctions 
against picketing, boycotting, etc. The report of the 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations 
stated : 

‘* The general effect of the decisions of American 
courts has been to restrict the activities of labour or- 
ganizations and deprive them of their most effective 
weapons—namely, the boycott and the power of picket- 
ing—while, on the other hand, the weapons of the em- 
ployers—namely, the power of arbitrary discharge, of 
blacklisting, and of bringing in strike breakers—have 
been maintained, and legislative attempts to rm strict 
the employers’ powers have generally been declared 
unconstitutional by the courts. ... The existing atti- 
tude of the courts, and of governmental officials gener- 
ally, is that the entire machinery of the State should be 
put behind the strike breaker. This attitude is based 
upon the theory that two important rights are involved 
—first, ‘ the right of the strike breaker to work,’ and, 
second, ‘ the right of the employer to do business.’ ”’ 

Many American employers have adopted the prin- 
ciple of paying their men well and not tolerating unions. 
Mr. Ford, when examined before the Commission on 
Industrial Relations, stated: ‘‘ I have never had any- 
thing to do with any organized labour of any kind. I 
have always had the open shop.”” Mr. Ford has had 
no trouble with his workers, and he pays them a 
minimum wage of $6.0 per day. Leading American 
business men see in England a warning example. Judge 
Gary, the head of the United States Steel Corporation, 
which employs about 250,000 workers, and which pro- 
duces more iron and steel than England and France 
combined, stated recently before a Government Com- 
mission : 

‘* I think it is immoral for a small minority of men, 
organized if you please, to compel by force a large 
majority to yield to their desires and to submit to their 
control. Because if the industries of this country or 
any other were controlled by union labour, it would 
mean decay, less production, higher costs; and this 
country could not succeed in its contest with other 
countries for the world’s business; it would be in the 
condition that I fear England is in to-day, but which 
I hope it will come out of. . . . Labour unions are prac- 
tically in control of the industries in England to-day, ! 
am inclined to think; I am afraid they are. And if they 
have control, I believe it is a very great hindrance to 
the progress, prosperity and happiness of England. I 
firmly believe, whether I am right or wrong, if Labour 
unions had control of the industries of this country, it 
would not only mean the closed shop, but it would 
mean the imposition and enforcement of conditions 
which would restrict output and increase cost and add 
to the expenses of living.”’ 

In the United States the Government, the employers 
and the judiciary are united in their determination to 
resist trade union dictation. Baffled by the resistance 
of the courts which base their attitude upon the Con- 
stitution, Mr. Samuel Gompers, the Presidert of the 
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American Federation of Labour, has called for the 
amendment of the American Constitution. In a recent 
statement of his we read: 

“The American people are facing a critical situa. 
tion. Their very existence as a democracy and y 
government of law is at stake. Judicial oligarchy js 
threatening to set itself up above the elected legis. 
latures, above the people themselves.... Side 
by side with the implacable anti-union drive 
conducted by powerful organizations of employers, the 
courts of the country, and particularly the Supreme 
Court of the United States, have within recent years 
undertaken to deprive American labour of fundamental 
rights and liberties which heretofore have been ac. 
cepted as deeply and organically ingrained in our 
system of jurisprudence.’’ 

The demand of Mr. Gompers and other leaders to 


abolish the power of the Supreme Court and to abolish . 
the legislation prohibiting combination in restraint of 


trade will scarcely succeed. 

American employers are united in their demand that 
the fight with the coal miners and the less skilled and 
unskilled railway workers should be fought to a finish, 
They are afraid, however, that politicians, desiring to 
make themselves popular with the electors, will bring 
the contest to an end by intervention in favour of the 
strikers. The American railway workers do not wish 
to abandon their high war wages. They have less 
cause for complaint than the miners, who suffer from 
irregular employment. Far more mines have been 
opened and equipped than can be worked. Only two- 
thirds of the output of the coal mines can be sold. It 
follows that the miners are employed only during two- 
thirds of the year. Herein lies their principal griey- 
ance, and that grievance can be abolished only by 
greatly reducing the number of mine workers in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Hoover’s suggestion. 


THE ROUMANIAN CONSOLIDATION 


OLDERS of Roumanian Treasury bills are in- 
TH formed that a 4 per cent. Roumanian Conseli- 

dation Loan of £ 35,000,000 nominal or 
$175,000,000 dated October 1, 1922, has been created 
and is offered, in exchange for their holdings, to 
holders of the bills issued in sterling and in American, 
Canadian, French, Belgian, Italian, Spanish, Swedish, 
Czecho-Slovak, Portuguese and German currencies, on 
terms set forth in the advertisements, holders of steriing 
bills being invited to exchange at par. In the case of 
German and Czecho-Slovak bills, the terms of exchange 
have not yet been settled. The bonds will carry a 
Sinking Fund, beginning in 1928, calculated to redeem 
the whole by 1968. The loan is specially charged (sub- 
ject to a prior charge for the Roumanian 4 per cent. 
External Loan of 1922, limited to £2,500,000, which 
has yet to make its appearance) pari passu with present 
and future Funded External Loans on the export 
taxes, which are payable in foreign currencies or gold 
and are estimated to produce £4,000,000 a year. If 
these taxes are abolished or reduced and do not suffice 
for the loan service, the Roumanian Government un- 
dertakes to make the deficiency good by means of 
periodical payments which will be a first charge on its 
revenues, subject again to the External Loan of 1922. 
It is provided that ‘‘ if the National Bank of Roumania 
should be unable to make the necessary remittances 
abroad, the Roumanian Government undertakes by or- 
ganization of its exports to provide the necessary ex- 
change facilities.’” The meaning of this provision 
becomes less obscure when it is remembered that the 
Roumanian Government is itself an exporter of oil. By 
these arrangements, which have been carried through 
in the face of many difficulties and obstacles, holders of 
somewhat dubious securities are given a chance of ex- 
change into one which has been made as watertight as 
the state of European politics allows, apart from the 
possible ‘ssue of further loans ranking pari passu 
with it. 
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NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF TREAS.- 
URY BILLS OF THE ROUMANIAN 
GOVERNMENT 


Following on the notice of the Ministry of Finance of the 
Kingdom of Roumania dated the 25th November, 1921, and with 
a view to proceeding with the consolidation of the Treasury Bills 
issued by the Roumanian Government in Pounds Sterling, United 
States Dollars, Canadian Dollars, French Francs, Belgian Francs, 
Italian Lire, Spanish Pesetas, Swedish Crowns, Czecho-Slovak 
Crowns, Portuguese Escudos and German Marks, the Rou- 
manian Government has created a Consolidation Loan of a 
nominal amount of £35,000,000 or $175,000,000 (United States 
Gold), bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum and 
dating from October Ist, 1922. 

The Consolidation Bonds will be to bearer and will bear interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, payable the first day of 
October and the first day of April in each year, the first coupon 
for a full period of six months being due on the first day of 

il, 1923. 

atten will be effected by purchases in the market below 

r, plus accrued interest, and, when Bonds cannot be purchased, 
by half-yearly drawings by lot at par by means of a semi-annual 
payment commencing on the first day of April, 1928, including 
interest and amortization of 2.503405 per cent. The amortiza- 
tion fund is calculated to redeem the whole of the Bonds not 
later than the first day of April, 1968. 

Bonds will be issued in denominations of £1,000, £500, £100, 
£50 and £20 and $1,000 and $500. ; 

Sterling Bonds and coupons attached thereto will be payable 
in London at the office in London of the British Overseas Bank, 
Ltd., and in New York in dollars at their correspondents at the 
exchange of the day on which the same are presented for pay- 
ment, and Dollar Bonds and coupons attached thereto will be 
payable in dollars in New York at a Bank or Banks in New 
York appointed by the British Overseas Bank, Ltd., and also in 
London in sterling at the Office of the British Overseas Bank, 
Ltd., at the exchange of the day on which the same are pre- 
sented for payment. 

Under the provisions of the General Bond the Consolidation 
Loan is a direct obligation of the Roumanian Government and 
is specially charged (subject to a prior charge given to the 
Roumanian 4 per Cent. External Loan of 1922, limited to 
$2,500,000, or $12,500,000 U.S.A. Gold), pari passu with the 
present and future Roumanian Funded External Loans (but in 
priority to all other External or Internal loans or indebtedness), 
against the proceeds of the Export Taxes which are payable in 
foreign currencies or gold and which are estimated to produce 
not less than the sum of £ 4,000,000 per annum. 

Provision is made by the General Bond for the payment to the 
National Bank of Roumania out of the proceeds of the Export 
Taxes of an amount sufficient to meet the service of the External 
Loan of 1922 (which is to have priority), and of the other 
Funded External Loans, including the Consolidation Loan. 

If the Export Taxes should be abolished or reduced so as no 
longer to be sufficient to cover entirely the service of the Coupons 
and amortization, the Roumanian Government undertakes to pay 
monthly and in equal instalments into the National Bank of 
Roumania the amount of any deficiency, so as to make up the 
sums required for the service or its funded external debt, present 
and future, including the External Loan of 1922 and the Con- 
solidation Loan. These sums are made a first charge against 
the whole of the State Revenues, but the External Loan of 1922 
will have priority over the Bonds of the Consolidation and other 
Funded External Loans. 

If the National Bank of Roumania should be unable to procure 
the exchange required to make the necessary remittances abroad, 
the Roumanian Government undertakes by organization of its 
exports to provide the necessary exchange facilities. 

The Roumanian Government hereby offers to the Holders of 
Treasury Bills payable in any of the following currencies, Bonds 
of the Consolidation Loan of an equal amount in Pounds Sterling 
calculated at the following rates of exchange :— 


Sterling converted into Sterling .-. At par. 

French Frs. converted into Sterling... 50 French Frs. to the £. 
Belgian Frs. converted into Sterling 53 Belgian Frs. to the £. 
Italian Lire converted into Sterling ... 88 Italian Lire to the £. 
Pesetas converted into Sterling ... 25.50 Pesetas to the £. 
Swedish Crowns converted into Sterling 16.50 Swed. Cr. to the £. 
Portuguese Escudos a .. 60 Escudos to the £. 


The Roumanian Government hereby offers to the Holders of 
Treasury Bills, payable in United States or Canadian Dollars, 
Bonds of the Consolidation Loan of an equal amount in United 
States Dollars at par. 

Overdue interest will be added at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, up to the first day of October, 1922, payable in Con- 
solidation Bonds. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum 
first day of to date of maturity will be 

ucted in respect reas ills maturing after 
day of October, 1922. 

Fractions of £20 or $500 will be represented by fractional 
Certificates entitling the Holders to Bonds against presentation 
of sufficient Certificates to make up one or more Bonds, but 
fractions of £1 or $5 will be disregarded altogether. 

Holders are invited by the Roumanian Government to exchange 
their Treasury Bills on the terms of this offer and to forward 
their Treasury Bills for this purpose to the Central Office of the 
Public Treasury, Bucharest, Roumania. 

The present offer of Conversion to Holders will remain open for 
acceptance until the 24th of November, 1922, after which date 
Holders who have not deposited their Treasury Bills for conver- 
sion will be considered as having waived their rights to such 
conversion. 

The Bonds when issued will be subject to the appropriate Stamp 
— in the United Kingdom if assigned, transferred or negotiated 
there, 

As soon as the Definite Bonds are ready, Holders of receipts 
will be informed by advertisements in the public press. 

Holders of Treasury Bills resident in France will be entitled 
to exchange such Treasury Bills for Consolidation Bonds in 
Paris, as soon as the necessary authorisations have been obtained 
and all legal formalities complied with. These Bonds will be 
identical with the other Bonds of the Consolidation Loan, except 
that the first coupon will be detached. These Bonds will bear 
the French Revenue stamp and a quotation on the Paris Bourse 
will be applied for by my Government. 

As regards certain of the other countries mentioned above, 
necessary formalities have to be complied with before the official 
announcement of the consolidation can be made, and holders in 
these countries will be notified as soon as arrangements are 
completed. 

Application will be made in due course for an official quota- 
tion of the sterling Bonds on the London Stock Exchange and of 
the dollar Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


(Signed) VINTILA BRATIANU, 
Minister of Finance of the Roumanian Government. 


ROUMANIAN GOVERNMENT TREASURY BILLS. 


For the convenience of holders of the Treasury Bills the fol- 
lowing Banks have agreed to act as the Agents of the holders of 
such Bills to carry through the exchange on their behalf :— 

In ENGLAND : 
THE LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARR’S 
BANK., LTD., London. 
MESSRS. GLYN MILLS CURRIE & CO., London. 
MESSRS. CHARLES HOARE & CO., London. 
THE BANK OF ROUMANIA, LTD., London. 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LTD., Manchester. 


In SCOTLAND : 
THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, LTD., Glasgow. 


In IRELAND: 
THE NORTHERN BANKING COMPANY, LTD., Belfast. 
In PortuGat : 
LONDON AND BRAZILIAN BANK, LTD., Lisbon. 
In SPAIN: 
ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD., Madrid. 
In U.S.A.: 
COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY, New York. 
Listing Forms to be filled up by Holders desiring to convert 
may be obtained at the offices of the above-mentioned Banks. 
The Banks will give to depositors a Receipt for Treasury Bills 
deposited for exchange. 
On behalf of THE BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK, LTD., 
A. E. Thorne, Secretary. 
On behalf of HELBERT, WAGG & CO., LTD., 
N. C. Boot, Joint Secretary. 
London, 22nd August, 1922. 
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Overseas News 


Switzerland. The Swiss National Bank, which had 
started the year 1922 with a 4 per cent. bank rate, 
and had reduced the discount in March last to 34 per 
cent., has now made a further cut to 3 per cent. 
Though the Bank of England’s rate is the same, 
monetary conditions are certainly much easier in 
Switzerland than over here; call money stands at 1 per 
cent., and first-class bills are eagerly picked up by the 
bank at anything near 1} per cent. In these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the emission of 4 
per cent. government loan of 125 million francs is 
under consideration, though issue price will be several 
points below par. Meanwhile the banks are on the 
look out for more remunerative investments for their 
more venturesome customers, and it is quite likely that 
the improvement, which has occurred recently in the 
8 per cent. Czecho-Slovak Loan on the London Stock 
Exchange, is partly due to Swiss purchases. A lead- 
ing Swiss institution published a short time ago an 
interesting account of the economic position of Czecho- 
Slovakia, the only Central European oasis of incipient 
prosperity, though even in this instance shades cannot 
be altogether ignored in exploring the immediate 
future. For the time being at least Swiss business 
conditions do not reflect the beneficial influence of 
cheap money. Prices do not appear to adapt them- 
selves with the desirable rapidity to international con- 
ditions. Though well below its highest level the cost 
of living is still fairly high, particularly if the high 
value of the franc is taken into account. Cheap 
money stiffens the backs of the holders of high-priced 
merchandise, particularly under the existing régime of 
import restrictions. These were useful when the 
Austrian and German makers had not yet adopted their 
present system of excessive profit calculations, forced 
upon them partly by the lack of confidence in their 
national currency, and owing to which the prices 
they demand from their customers abroad can 
only be regarded as competitive after a further cur- 
rency depreciation. It is therefore questionable 
whether this government interference works altogether 
satisfactorily. Nevertheless unemployment has ceased 
to be as troublesome as it was a year ago. This also 
is due to the intervention of the State and of the 
cantons. Emergency works have been initiated, and 
one of the most important industries, watch-making, 
has been subsidized. Already five million francs have 
been spent for the latter purpose, and a further large 
credit is to be sanctioned after the parliamentary holi- 
days. Meanwhile, the Federal Government has 
already authorized a provisional grant of another mil- 
lion francs. Owing to the high exchange many would- 
be visitors are induced to go to other countries where 
conditions are more in their favour. So far no signs 
of a general improvement can be observed in trade 
and industry, Both do not lack capital, and their 
unemployable surplus certainly has contributed to the 
plethora of loanable funds. Conditions apparently are 
moving in a vicious circle, which is unlikely to be 
broken as long as Europe remains in its present chaos. 


Rouwmania. The question of the consolidation of 
the foreign floating debt of Roumania on the eve of a 
solution, the Bucharest authorities are anxious to deal 
now also with the debts incurred abroad by the mer- 
chants after the armistice. A banking syndicate is 
to be constituted under the auspices of the National 
Bank to make advances to their nationals for the 
repayment of these debts. They are to be settled 
within eight years. Nothing is to become due during 
the first twelve months, but a first instalment of 3 per 
cent. will be required during the second year, followed 
by further instalments of 5, 10, 15 and 30 per cent. 
in the subsequent four years, whilst zo per cent. plus 
5 per cent. interest are to be paid during the last and 
eighth year. The payments are to be calculated at 


the rate of exchange of the day. This arrangement 
has been submitted to the financial circles by the local 
trade and industrial organization, and is natural} 
subject to the acceptance on the part of the creditors 
It has the great advantage for Roumania of permitting 
her to gain breathing time for currency stabilization, 


Austria. Many months ago the Czecho-Slovak 
Government agreed to open in favour of Austria a 
long-dated commercial credit of 500 million Czech 
crowns. Of this amount some 213 millions were used 
up some time ago, a portion in settlement of an Ays- 
trian debt owing to the lending country, leaving a 
balance of a little less than 300 millions. The handing 
over of this amount has been delayed owing to the 
difficulty experienced by the debtors in putting up the 
security required for the first slice. On the occasion 
of a visit to Prague the Austrian Minister of Finance 
was able to arrange matters and to dispel certain 
doubts as to the use which it was proposed to make of 
this credit. The Prague authorities appear to have 
been somewhat apprehensive that the loan might be 
used for other purposes than those agreed upon 
mutually, viz., for the payment of food-stuffs purchased 
in Czecho-Slovakia, the chief supplier of Austria. 
Apparently Count Ségur has been able to convince Dr. 
Benes that everything is above board, and on the 
strength of these assurances the release of the 2 
millions, to give the exact figure, has been decided. 
The advance will not be made in the shape of cash 
payments, but sugar, coal, and other goods will be 
supplied for it. Consequently the Austrian require- 
ments in that direction will be satisfied for the time 
being, but it has become evident recently that still 
larger credits will be needed shortly, and this, besides 
political considerations, probably explains the still 
more recent visit to Prague of the Austrian Chan- 
cellor. As regards the Austrian National Bank the 
prognostications as to the probable result of the public 
issue are somewhat mixed, but as the capital is under- 
written by the Vienna banks, the bank of issue is 
likely to materialize in due course. If reports forth- 
coming from Vienna are exact, the two foreign institu- 
tions, the Anglo-Austrian Bank and the Banque des 
pays de |’Europe Central (ex-Laenderbank) appear to 
have shown some doubts as to the expediency of their 
participation; however, these doubts, if they were 
real, have been overcome finally. 


Company Report 


Furness Withy. The profit of £655,000 for the 
year ended April 30 is the lowest since 1917-18 and 
compares with £783,000 for the previous financial 
year. In explanation the report states that the year 
has been one of serious depression in the shipping 
industry and consequently only a small portion of the 
profits are derived from the earnings of the steamers, © 
the earnings being mainly derived from other branches 
of the Company’s business and from dividends on 
investments. A total sum of £858,000 was available, 
allowing for the £203,000 brought into the accounts, 
the fixed preference dividend absorbed £52,000, the 
Ordinary dividend of 5 per cent. and 5 per cent. bonus, 
both tax free, £400,000. The Reserve Fund received 
£200,000 making the total of that fund £2,000,000, 
and £206,000 was carried forward. The Company 
follows the practice, common among shipping con- 
cerns, of stating in one item the value of its steam- 
ships, plant, property, investments, stocks of stores, 
etc. A -year ago this comprehensive asset stood at 
47,837,000, and in the present balance sheet the 
amount has increased to £8,647,000. Part of this in- 
crease arises from the transference to the general 
assets of £500,000 National War Bonds, previously 
shown separately. Sundry debtors are £333,000 
higher at £1,646,000, and bankers’ balances, etc., 
41,119,000 lower at £1,723,000. Sundry creditors 
are £679,000 lower at £3,983,000, 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has just 
published JEAN CARRERE’S 
brilliant critical study of the great 
French Masters of Literature. 


Degeneration in the Great French Masters, 
By JEAN CARRERE. 15/- net. 
M. Carrére has new and penetrating things to say 
about the modern French masters, from Balzac to 
Zola, and he says them with rare charm. 


The Macedonian Campaign: A History of the 

Salonica Expedition (1915-1918). By Luic: VILLarRI, 
M.C., with 6 Maps and Thirty-Seven Illustrations. 
Cloth. 25/- net. 
The first complete account of the campaign. All 
the chief Allied armies were represented on the Mace- 
donian front, and it was an admirable field for the 
comparative study of the various methods and policies, 
as well as of the various national idiosyncrasies and 
the causes of inter-Allied solidarity or the reverse. 


Six Years in Bolivia. By A. V-L. Guise. With 
many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, Cloth, 21/- net. 
This is a story of ventures and misadventures in a 
remote, inland country. Tales of the Aymara Indians 
are woven into the narrative—their outbursts of 
hideous savagery, their feasts and sacrifices, and their 
astounding pastimes, such as the games in which a 
defenceless and unresisting throng is made the sport 
of bulls. 


Gypsying through Central America. 
By EUGENE CUNNINGHAM. With Photographs by 
Norman Hartman, Demy 8vo. Cloth, 21/- net, 
The “ travelogue ’’”’ of a wanderer who, with a trail- 
mate, set out on a trip overland on horseback and 
afoot through the picturesque ‘‘ banana republic ” of 
Central America. He purposely avoided the beaten 
track in an endeavour to penetrate those regions where 
native customs are still untouched by modern innova- 
tions. 


Wild Nature and Country Life. 
By A WoopMan. With an Introduction by H. J. 
MASSINGHAM. Cloth, 6/- net. 

Charming and intimate nature studies by a working 
forester. 


The Travels of Tiadatha. By owen Rutter, 
author of ‘*‘ The Song of Tiadatha.’’ 4/6 net. 
Readers of ‘‘ The Song of Tiadatha ’’ will welcome 
his post-war adventures. 


Why Europe: Leaves Home. By Kennetu L. 
ROBERTS. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 
A very unorthodox and stimulating book on a variety 
of subjects from the Continental Emigration to 
America to the effects of Drink in the British Isles. 


NEW FICTION 
Hungry Hearts. 


By ANZIA YEZIERSKA. Cloth, 7/6 net. 

These remarkable stories of the humour, the pathos, 
the tragedy, the aspirations and ideals of the poor 
immigrants to New York make a strong appeal to all 
who are interested in human nature. 


The Street of the Gazelle. 
By DutciE DEAMER, author of ‘‘ Revelation,"’ 
Cloth. 7/6 net. 
A thrilling romance of the Roman days in Palestine. 


Bedouin Love. 
By ARTHUR WEIGALL, 7/6net. (3rd Impression) 
“Mr. Arthur Weigall has already given us ‘ Madeline 
of the Desert ’ and ‘ The Dweller in the Desert,’ and 
here he is again with the lure of Egypt and another 
amorous pair in ‘ Bedouin Love,’ where the same old 
magic is recaptured to new purpose.’’—The Referee. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD,, 
1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 


For Immediate Disposal 
HIGH-CLASS MODERN AND 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Also OBJECTS OF FINE ART 


The whole to be sold quite regardless of present day 
value and in most cases 


ENTIRELY WITHOUT RESERVE 


including many items from the following important 
Collections :— 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Mount-Stephen, G.C.V.O., deceased; 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Grantley (from Red Rice, Hants) ; 
Earl of Essex (from the Cassiobury Park Collection) ; 
The ‘‘Agnew"’ Collection and many others. 


ON SALE DAILY from 9 till 7, 
INCLUDING THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS 


ANTIQUE DOUBLE FALLBOY and LOW CHESTS, FINE 
ANTIQUE WARD ROBES, Bow front and other chests, ranging from 
5 guineas. OLD BUFFETS as dressing tables, from 3 guineas. 
ANTIQUE BEDS in Elizabethan, 
Queen Anne, a 
COMPLETE SUITES comprising large 
Dressing Chest, Washing Stand, etc., of very uncommon design in sol 
oak, from 12 guineas. 
MAHOGANY BEDROOM SUITES of Old Enélish style, 19 gas.; 
COMPLETE SUITES in Sheraton and Chippendale Style at 22 gns. 
Magnificent sets of rich Satinwood and Silver Ash, Black and Gold 
Ky ye Chinese taste, French Lovis XV. lacquered and gilt, up 
guineas. 


DINING-ROOM, RECEPTION ROOM, and LIBRARY FURNI- 
TURE, etc., including shaped front SHERATON DESIGN SIDE- 
BOARD, 16 guineas. COMPLETE SET of DINING CHAIRS, 
including Carving Chairs, Sheraton Style, 18 guineas. Extending 
Dining Table, en suite, £7 15s. Complete Reception-room Sets, with 
Antique Style Oak Dressers offered at the extremely low figure of 10 gns. 

ASPLENDID COMPLETE SET of HEPPLEWHITE DESIGN, 
including buffet sideboard, oval extending dining table, set of 6 small 
and 2 carving chairs, being offered at the extremely low figure of 48 
guineas for the lot. 

SETTEES and LOUNGE EASY CHAIRS, SEVERAL LOUNGE 
EASY CHAIRS at 37s. 6d. each, with finely sprung Chesterfield 
Settee at 5 guineas each. 

PIANOFORTES by eminent makers, Biuthner, Bechstein, etc. A 
fine tone Cottage Pianoforte being offered at 20 guineas, and a superb 
nearly new Baby Grand at 98 guineas. 

CARPETS of every make and size. Turkey, Persian, Indian, etc 
Fine Aubusson Tapestries, Cut Glass, Silver and Plate, Quantity of 
Table and Bed Linen, etc. 


LARGE recrogesec ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE R 
EE ON APPLICATION. 


Delivery to any part, or can remain warehoused free 12 months; 
payment when delivery required. 


*Phone: North 3580 & 3581 (two lines) 


FURNITURE and FINE 
ART DEPOSITORIES, 


LIMITED 
48,50, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58,59 & 60 PARK St. 
UPPER ST., ISLINGTON, LONDON, N.1 
"Buses Nos. 4, 19, 30 and 43 
pass the door. 


Bw Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupen “OR 
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Money and Exchange 


Anticipations of easier conditions in the Money 
Market this week were realized, but at the same time 
doubts were justified as to the markets’ ability to re- 
pay the Bank of England. Renewals of loans from the 
Bank began on Wednesday and discount rates which 
had been weakened by the withdrawal of Treasury bills 
from sale on tap, consequently stiffened. In the ex- 
changes the German mark’s headlong decline continuec 
with gathering momentum, and other Continental rates 
moved in sympathy. Sterling in New York fell back 
a little. 


Stock Market Letter 
The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


Wide gaps are to be seen in the usual attendance 
around some parts of the House, but the number of 
men who put in a daily appearance is certainly more 
considerable than we are accustomed to see in August. 
This is due to the fact of the Kaffir market being in full 
cry after a boomlet of its own, and to the curious 
spasms of activity shown by one after another of the 
popular shares in the industrial market. The liveliness 
in tobacco shares, for example, ties to the House men 
who otherwise would certainly be holiday-making. 
Sporadic excitement breaks out in unexpected places. 
One day, it is in British and Argentine Meat: the next 
day, Courtaulds snatch up the running : moving further 
north in the markets, one encounters unexpected anima- 
tion in such gambling counters as Uroz, in such specu- 
lative investments as Anglo-Persian Oil shares. The 
Home Railway market is as erratic as ever. To the 
general list, nobody seems to be paying any particular 
attention, but in Metropolitans and, to a smaller ex- 
tent in Districts, there is a tolerably lively market. 

People are fighting shy of gilt-edged stocks. The 
War Loan can be bought at a small fraction over 100, 
and the price carries accumulated interest equal to 25s. 
per cent. Looking at it in the Stock Exchange way, 
the War Loan can be bought at the equivalent of 99 
ex dividend. People are asking how it is that War 
stock shrinks as it has been doing lately. The answer 
may be succinctly given in the mention of two or three 
husdred thousand pounds stock which comes in for 
sale every now and then. A few such orders quickly 
run into a million pounds stock. With the investment 
demand curtailed by the ordinary holiday conditions, 
the price of the stock quietly dwindles. Some would 
link the depression with the slump in the mark, and 
others give the assassination of Mr. Michael Collins 
as the reason why the genuine investor prefers to keep 
his money on deposit at the banks, at 1 per cent., 
rather than spend it in the purchase of stock to bring 
in 5 per cent.—stock which has behind it the best 
security in the world. But in point of fact, it is the 
presence of these comparatively large lines of stock for 
sale which holds the price down at the present moment. 

By way of an afternoon’s diversion, two or threc 
members conceived the idea, over a luncheon-table, of 
spreading a rumour to the effect that the Stock Ex- 
change Committee intend to re-open the House on 
Saturdays from early October onwards. They ex- 
perienced no difficulty in starting the yarn, and were 
immensely pleased that the result of their little jest 
should have been taken up so seriously, not only in 
the House itself, but by the newspapers. Actually, 
the matter stands where it did at the beginning of the 
year, and re-opening the Stock Exchange on Saturdays 
is not likely to take place on this side of 1923. 

The one thing that might cause a change in the 
Committee’s Saturday-opening view is the increase of 
business such as the Kaffir market is now witnessing. 
The Cape has been a vigorous buyer, and option-money 
poured into the market upon a scale that is not gener- 
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ally appreciated. This option-dealing comes, of coy 

mainly from professionals. The ordinary man in the 
street does not understand options. Although he has 
been lately rather inclined to gamble in this way, owin 
to the advertisement which the system has received 
from bucket-shop efforts, he is inclined to regard the 
giving of call-money as nothing more than a bet. The 
more scientific speculator has a closer knowledge of 
the opportunities which option-dealing affords fo, 
snatching swift profits through in-and-out dealing jf 
a market is on the move. To be perfectly candid, it 
is necessary for a market to move both quickly and 
often, if an option-speculator is to make anything worth 
having. The Home Railway boomlet of July enabled 
handsome profits to be made by those who had given 
money for the call of stock before the stren 

developed; the swift rises in the Randfonteins, Rand 
Mines, Central Mining and a few of the other Kaffir 
favourites have brought substantial profit to those who 


gave for the call of shares six weeks ago. Prices of - 


Kaffirs and of Home Railways, too, have come to levels 
at which the immediate outlook for further rapid im- 
provement is a little doubtful, although House opinion 
is all in favour of the South African market going 
better in the later autumn. The cautious folk, how- 
ever, are on the qui vive for some such reaction as 
would appear to be only natural, having regard to the 
sharpness of the rise. The man who wants to make 
money from Kaffirs, should pin his faith to the com- 
panies whose shares are likely to bring him in decent 
returns, even though the probable profit-taking should 
materialize and cause a reaction that seems almost due. 

There is a good deal of talk about the suggested 
rubber scheme that is the latest panacea for dealing 
with the woes of the rubber industry. In the market, 
men frankly admit that they have been so often dis- 
appointed in the past through the failure of previous 
schemes to produce any benefit to the industry that 
they place little hope in the latest plans. Rubber 
shareholders are not selling, however, and this is the 
reason why the market is keeping-up, in the face of 
what seems to be a blank outlook for many of the 
companies. The question is unceasingly asked whether 
the present low range of prices in rubber shares does 
not offer a good opportunity to pick up cheap stock, 
but the conventional, optimistic reply fails to produce 
any buying orders worthy of mention. In which 
negative course of action, the inquirer would appear to 
show a good deal of sagacity. 

Next Thursday, the rump of the pre-war account 
will have to be finally cleared-up. For full five years, 
this account hung like a blanket over the House. It 
was deemed to contain the elements of black disaster. 
dire ruin. And to-day, so greatly has the position 
changed, the Stock Exchanges face next Thursday’s 
settlement with never a tremor. The worst of our 
troubles are those which never happen. 


Dividends 


Carico Printers’ AssociaTiIon.—7} p.c. on Ord. for year ended 
June 30, against 5 p.c. for 1920-21. 

Crvit Service Suppty.—Interim 1s. 6d. per share. 

CopestaKE Crampton.—No dividend for year ended June 30. 

Peter Rosinson.—At the rate of 10 p.c. per annum on Ord. for 
half-year ended July 31, as a year ago. 

Broapuurst Ler.—10 p.c. on Ord. and Employees’ shares 
for year ended June 30, against 5 p.c. for 1920-21. 


Janus, 


Publications Received 


The Journal of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 
uly. 

pam. Suggestions. August. A Selection of High-grade In- 
vestment Securities. London Offices Guaranty Trust Co., 

* New York. 

The Bulletin of the Federation of British Industries. August 22. 
1s. The two principal articles are: ‘Should Unregistered 
Trade Marks be Protected?’ and ‘China as a Market for 
British Machinery.’ 

Monthly Circular. August 17. Bank of Liverpool and Martins. 
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Miscellaneous. 


High-Class Cinemas. 


nD and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
P & Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, ow 1; Preight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall nae 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES & CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, B.O. 8 


BOOKS.—Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last edition, 
42s. ; G. K. Chesterton’s New Jerusalem, 6s. 6d. ; Koebel’s Argen- 
tina Past and Present, 13s. 6d. ;’Tyndale’s’An Artist in the Riviera, 
£1; Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 35s. ; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of 
Europe, new copies, 1914, 42s., for 6s.; Sand’s History of the 
Harlequinade, 2 vols., 16s.; Lewis the Monk: A Romance, 3 
vols. (scarce), 21s.; Don Quixote, trans. by Shelton, 3 vols., 
1908, 21s.; Knipe’s Evolution in the Past, 1912, 21s.; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose, a Study of Primitive Marriage, 1902, 55s. ; Wester- 
mark’s Human Marriage, 1902, 42s.; Rupert Brooke, Collected 
Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Aphra Behn’s Works, large 
paper copy, 6 vols., 1915, £5 5s. Od.; Merriman’s Novels, 8 
vols., blue cloth (scarce), £3; Byron, Astarte by Earl of Love- 
lace, 18s., another Edit. de Luxe, £3 10s. Od.; Fraser’s Magic 
Art, 2 vols., 1913, 30s.; Baxter Prints: The Pictures of George 
Baxter, with 140 plates, just issued, £3 5s. Od.; Gilfillan’s 
British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s. Od., 1854; 
Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; Carmen, 
illus., by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 
100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will 
exchange for others. EDWARD Baker’s Great Booxsnop, 14-16 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


APER HANDkfs., Medicated, odourless, for Nasal ~~ 
INFLUENZA, Colds, Catarrh, and other illnesses. 
“ Toinoco ’’ brand, Silky-Fibre, 50 for 2s., or Papier Crepon, 
thicker, 50 1/9; at all chemists. Toinoco Handkf. Co., Ltd., 55, 
Hatton Garden, London. 


N SOUTH COAST.—DELIGHTFUL NEW ECONOMIC 
HOMES. One and two storey type, immediate occupation, 
company water laid on, wired Electric Light, fitted labour- 
saving devices, at Peacehaven, the Sussex Garden City by the Sea. 
Lowest prices, good business opportunities. Freehold land from 
Write, full particulars free. PEACEHAVEN OFFICES, 

4, Vernon Place, London, W.C.1. 


AJOR (82), just demob., requires responsible position in 

Journalism, Publicity, or General Management. Enxperi- 

enced organizer and administrator ; five years as Assistant 
Editor and Advt. Manager ; specialized knowledge of Literature, 
Music, Drama, Sport, Aviation. ‘‘ Has initiative, and is not 
afraid of responsibilty.” Box 601, c/o Sarurpay Review, 9, King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over’ 7. Years’ Reputation Acts like a Charm in 


The B:st Remedy k10wn for 
COUGHS, COLDS, Influ:nza, A Polliative in NEURALGIA, 


Asthma, Bronchitis. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/-. | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


DAILY 1.45 to 10.30. (SUNDAYS 6 to 8.15 & 8.15 to 10.30) 
* NEXT MON., TUES. and WED.— 
**CAMILLE™ featuring NAZIMOVA 
Adapted from the play by Alexandre Dumas the younger, 
and All-Star Cast in TWO WISE WIVES,”’ etc. 


NEXT THURS., FRI. and SAT.— 
A Stoll Picture Production ‘‘ THE MAN AND KINGDOM" 
From the story by E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
featuring MLLE. VALIA 
and “ SHAM,” featuring ETHEL CLAYTON, adapted from the 
Stage success of Elmer Harris & Geraldine Bonner, etc, 


CHILDREN’S EDUCATION 


Anticipate the heavy cost 

of educating your children by 

effecting an Endowment 
Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE (CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 


The appeal to the 


senses 
You may search far before 


finding a tobacco more 
wholly satisfying to the 
senses than Three Nuns. 
Careful selection of the leaf, 
subtle blending and the 
“curious cut” that distin- 
guishes this fine tobacco 
produce a fragrance and 
coolness irresistible in their 


appeal. 


THREE AUNS 
Tobacco 


owes part of its attraction, too, to its un- 
m it is essentially a tobacco 
economical smoker. 
Sold everywhere in the following packings only 
Packets l-oz. 1/2—2-0z. 2/4 
Tins - 2/5—4-0z. 4/8 


Mitchell & et the Imperial 


| 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in millions) 


Latest Stock Ratio Previous Note Issue 

Note of Gold Note July 31, 

Issues. Gold. Notes Issue. 1921. 
European e 
Countries % 
Austria Kr. 913,932 ? — 786,225 54,107 
Belgium Fr. 6, 267 4 6,421 6,138 
Britain (B. of E.)Z 103 154 38 107 109 
Britain (State) £ 295 299 325 
Bulgaria Leva 3,602 38 1 3,588 3,175 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 9,795 704+ 7+ 9,916 11,134 
Denmark Kr. 432 228 =«=5B1t 439 482 
Esthonia Mk. 700 291+ 56 404 raf 
Finland Mk. 1,340 43 3 1,321 1,358 
France Fr. 36,221 5,527 15 36,450 36,941 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 205,275 1,004 — 198,464 77,391 

» Other Mk, 16,599 13,339 8,644 
Greece Dr. 1,426 1,3889t 97+ 1,484 1,816 
Holland Fl. 959 606 61 972 1,013 
Hungary Kr. 38,357 ? = 35,867 15,799 
Italy (Bk.) Lire 14,156 1,385+ 9t 13,932 13,640 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 4,911 64 1 869 4,002 
Norway Kr. 379 14739 382 437 
Poland Mk. 285,677 31 — 276,001 115,242 
Portugal Esc. 808 9 1 812 649 
Roumania Lei 14,147 4,760 33 144,107 ~=—11,448 
Spain Pes 4,169 2,523 61 4,128 4,160 
Sweden Kr. 530 274 53 546 629 
Switzerland Fr. 733 519 67 753 927 
Other Countries 
Australia 56 23 58 58 
Canada (Bk.) ~ 166 165 36 194 193 
Canada (State) $ 269 269 263 
Egypt E 30 3 10 34 31 
India Rs. 1,804 24 13 1,775 1,756 
Japan Yen. 1,181 1,275+ 107+ 1,055 1,143 
New Zealand £ 8 8t 100+ 8 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,142 3,066 143 2,,147 3,445 
+Total cash. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands). 
Aug. 22, ’22. Aug. 15, '22. Aug. 20, ’21. 


Total deadweight 7,611,874 7,622,725 7,614,290 
Owed abroad 1,080,642 1,080,642 1,113,091 
Treasury Bills 721,700 726,765 1,176,967 
Bank of England Advances _ _ 23,250 
Departmental Do. 153,045 165,895 146,674 


Nore.—The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached 
at Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. The increase: of £80 millions shown by the latter figures 
is nominal and dur to a conversion scheme. During the year 
£88 millions was actually devoted to redemption of Debt. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands). 
Aug. 22, ’22. Aug. 12,'22. Aug. 20, ’21. 


Total Revenue from Ap. 1 317,356 295,106 
Pe Expenditure ,, ,, 275,230 263,831 396,099 
Surplus or Deficit  ......... + 42,126 +31,275 —39,932 
Customs and Excise ...... 109,403 96,985 122,515 
Income and Super Tax }.. 106,944 101,622 113,124 
5,692 5,422 5,179 
Excess Profits Duties 954 954. 24,024 
20,050 18,800 17,500 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 20.572 20,540 36,635 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
Aug. 24, '22. Aug. 17, '22. Aug. 24, °21. 
£ 


Public Deposits 18,458 14,169 17,706 
Other > 105,496 111,588 116,186 
123,954 125,757 133,892 
Government Securities . 43,853 42,629 52,415 
Other ze 75,763 79,618 78,659 
123,454 124,261 125,964 
Do. less notes in cur- 

rency reserve 102,304 103,111 106,514 
Coin and Bullion 127,418 127,407 128,402 
18% 17.1% 15§% 

CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
Aug. 24, ’'22. Aug. 17, ’22. Aug. 24, ’21. 

£ 
Total outstanding ......... 295,129 298,927 320,362 
Called in but not cancld. 1,573 1,576 1,946 
Gold backing _ ,000 28,500 
B. of E. note, backing .. 21,150 21,150 19,450 
Total fideciar: ‘ssue .... 245,406 249,201 270,466 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
Aug. ae Aug. 16, ’22, Aug. 24, °2], 


Town 523,308 
Metropolitan 26,673 29,204 tan 
Country 50,065 54,122 49,700 
Total 600,046 672,627 603.21) 
Year to date 25,254,071 24,654,025 22,997,077 
LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 
July, June, ’22. uly, 

Coin, notes, balances with & & 

Bank of England, etc... 203,475 211,089 * 212,082 
Deposits 1,774,396 1,799,922 1,828,856 
Acceptances 53,228 55,508 52,694 
336,581 349,654 376,224 
Investments 406,432 406,167 825,556 
738,849 741,174 830,619 
MONEY RATES Aug. 14, '22. Aug 17, ’22. Aug, 24, '21, 
3 3 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. + 4 5} 
3 Months’ Bank Bills ...... 23 23-3 4 
6 Months’ Bank Bills ...... 23 23 5-5} 
Weekly Loans ............... 13-2 14-2 4 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 


New York, $to £4 7 4.474 3.69} 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.47} 4.47§ on 
Montreal, $ to £ 4.473 4.473 4.08} 
263d. 263d. 34d. 
B. Aires, d. to ......... 44d. 443d. 44:3. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... Tid. Td. 
Valparaiso, $ to £ ..---- 31.20 32.60 38.20 
Montevideo, d. to $ .......-- 421d. 43d 44d. 
Lima, per Peru £ 5 % prem 9%prem 
Paris, tres. to .......-. 57.50 56.65 47.623 
Do., 1 month forward ... 57.58 56.72 _ 
Berlin, marks to & ....--... 8,800 4,750 316} 
Brussels, fres. to & ....-- 60.50 59.63 49.15} 
Amsterdam, fl. to % ....-. 11.45 11.50 11.823 
Switzerland, fres. to £ ... 23.46 23.48 21.75 
Stockholm, kr. to £ .....- 16.75 16.90 17.07 
Christiania, kr. to £& ...... 25.95 25.70 27.53 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 20.71 20.67 21.62} 
Helsingfors, mks. to £& ... 208 210 253 
Italy, lire to 101 993 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ...... 28.70 28.60 28.39 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 140 144 663 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 3d. 32d. 63d. 
Vienna, kr. to £ ......... 340,000 ,000 3,000 
135 150 306} 
Budapest, kr. to & 7,750 6,500 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 530 650 
Belgrade, dinars to £ ... 370 370 165 
Sofia, leva to & .....0200... 750 725 450 
Warsaw, marks to £ ... 37,000 32,500 9.100 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 750 720 560 
Alexandria, piastres to £ 973 974 97} 
Bombay, d. to rupee 
Calcutta, d to rupee 15#d. 158d. 16164. 
Hongkong, d. to dollar 303d. 303d. 324d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 41d. 403d 44id. 
Singapore, d. to $_...... 2748. 2744. 274d. 
Yokohama, d. to yen 25}¢d. 254¢d. 31}d. 
TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
End July, End June, End July 
1922. 1922. 1921. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,334,339 1,393,615 1,384,935 
Unemployed _............... 195,447 218,626 231,562 
Percentage 14.6 15.7 16.7 
COAL OUTPUT 
Week ending Aug. 12* Aug. 5, July 29, = Aug. 13, 
1922. 1922. 922 1921 
tons. tons. tons tons. 
3,623,200 5,121,600 4,989,100 4,536,600 
147,092,900 143,469,700 188,348,100 68,607,600 
*Bank Holiday week. 
IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 
1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 
July, June, May. July, 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Pig Iron 399,100 369,200 407,900 10,200 
Yr. to date 2,547,600 2,148,500 1,779,300 1,576,000 
ee 473,100 400,200 462,300 117,200 
Yr. to date 3,031,700 2,558,600 2,158,400 1,531,200 
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PRICES OF COMMOD 
METALS, MINERALS, ETC. ITIES TRADE OF COUNTRIES 2? 
Aug. 24,-°22. Aug. 17 (in millions) 
Gold, per fine 92s. 2d Ug. 17, Aug. 24, "21. 
Silver, Pe OZ. 354d. 92s. 1d. 111s. 11d. | Country wus. + or — 
Iron, ‘Sc’h pig No. 1 ton £4.15.6 4 d. | Belgium , Months, Imports 
£9.0.0 £6. 15.0 | Czechoslovakia Ke 2,031 
Standar » meas 14.0.0 | Den 22,435 — 697 
Tin, Straits £64.1. 66 mark Kr. 5 27,312 
Spelter £30 15.0 6%4.12.6 £23.0 0 Fr. 7 12,667 718 92 
Coal, best Admiralty 4 75'814 10,802 — 1,865 
CHEMICALS AND OILS 4 4 73,109 — 2,705 
Nitrate of Soda, per ton £15.0 Italy re 4 651 453 — 222 
Linseed Oil, spot per ton £39 0.6 9s. 6d. 10s. 6d Sweden K. 12+ 1,260 ’ — 1,479 
Linseed, La Plata £17 17. £42.0.0 £37 15.0 Switzerland r. 6 527 708 = 
ns 15. Pr. 3 424 — 108 
po’ £20.1 B. 445 
£31.10.0 5.0 S. Africa& 402 
Petroleum, w. white gal. Is. Bd 32.0.0 38.0.0 | Brazil 12+ 53 
Turpentine cwt. Od. Is. 5d. Is. 5d Can 13¢ 1,690 8. 
Flour, Country, straights Egypt LE 906 a 24 
ex mill 280 Ib. 37 Japan Yen 56 42 = 
Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. Gd. 39s. 6d 5a. ca, | Zealand 1,208 878 — 
Ibs. 52s. 6d. 58s. 10d United States $ 12* 45 
TEXTILES, ETC cents. 134 cents. May, ’22 
Cotton, fully middli 
BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F. 3.88d. 12.37d 9.30d Aug. 24 
Sakel per Ib. 130d. | Consols ug. 24, Aug. 17, '22. Aug. 24, '21 
Hemp, N.Z. 4 18d. 1 War Loan 58} 58 . 4 
pot, per ton 7.25d. 15.50d 34% § 473 
Jute, first marks £33.0.0 £34.0.0 £4 | Be 44% 955 
Wed, Aust. Medium  £80.20.0 1.0.0 | Do. 5% 973 97} 
Greasy Merino Ib , £28.5.0 Do. 4% 100 100} 81% 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 183d. 18}d Funding 4% 101} 101} 887% 
Lincoln Wethers tb, 143d 143d. 14d. | Victory 888 80 96} 
Tops, 64’s Hq 83d. Bid. 93d. Local Loans 3% 89 904 71 
Rubber, Std. Crepe, Ib. 56d. ea. 63d. | Conversion 34% 654 654 763 
Leather, sole bends, 1 4-16lb. 63d. oad. of England 763 
OVER 2s. 4d. 2s. 4d 68} 
SEAS TRADE (in thousands) 2s. 6d. Belgian 100 99} 5875 
July, July, months Brazil (1914) 5% 704 70 
1922. 1991. Chilian (1886) 44% 73 73 = 
ports 8,317 43,172 412,180 412, Italian 3% 1} 33 
lance of Imports sh 9,362 63/988 2%... 22 6 
Expt. cotton gds. total 92,802 81,163 | Russian (Ist) 105 24 
Do. piece ads. sq. yds. 443,610 10,115 108414 RAILWAY: 5% -.. 10} 118 
xpt. woollen 177,530 531 | s 10 
. quantity 1,560 ASLETN 24 
Export iron, steel... Great Northern Pref. ...... 304 2st 
Export machinery... 2,854 6,841 Western 66} 41 
Tonnage entered ... 191 6,131 164 41,005 Brighton Def. 03 104 7 
» Cleared :.. 3,365 23,999 L ry 62} 
INDEX NUMBERS 3.608 (81,708 16503 | & S.W. 102} 103 6} 
lesale (Econ d uly, June, 0. Di 5 
Cereals and «1922. 1922. July, July, 
1,120 1,135" 1079 707} 352 | South 122! 
885 4644 | Antofagasta .......... 3 7/0 
Fetail (Ministry of 4,389 4,372 -A. Gt. Southern ......... 69 
Food, Rent, C wag” May, July, July, | Gonndien 48} 594 
mad, Rent, Clothing, gaz’ gag’ | Central 162 42} 
ae Ahnanaiinen 181 184 Grand Trunk ... 66 66 148 
( ey n holesale Aug 1 180 222 100 Do ee 3 + 57 
furter Zeitung) g 1, July 1, June1 d Pref 48 
All Commodities 1922 1922” Average sat i} 123 
Diited States— Wholesale Aug. 1 914 | United of Havana 126} 138 2 
reet’s) Teas’ July 1, June 1, Aug. 1, A NDUSTRIALS, ETC.” 643 65 24 
Com 1922. 1929.’ 1931." 10h, 1, | Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref 58} 
modities ... $ $ - 1914. Armstrongs ose 25/9 
12.0688 12.1069 $ Bri 1 26/0 23/0 
PREIGHTS .1069 11.9089 11.0576 8.7087 | Burma 15/9 17/0 
Cardiff to Aug. 24, Aug. 17. A 62/6 
From ” 15/3 11/6 11/9 udson Bay Sick 42/9 40/0 poe 
2/3 
dria (general) 2/9 P. & oO. De 3 36/3 
(rotton-seed) /6 20/0 / Royal 306 4§ 
10/0 30/0 305 
4% 4 
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BOOKS FOR YACHTSMEN 


YACHT CRUISING. By Claud Worth ° 


Second Edition, 448 pages. Royal octavo. 
With oo illustrations, plans and plates. 
Price 21s. net. 


NEWTON’S GUIDE FOR MASTERS 
AND MATES 
Seventeenth Edition entirely re-written by 
J. W. SAUL. This famous book may now 
be considered to be the most complete and 
up-to-date guide book yet published. Price 
148s. 6d., by post 15s. 6d. 


YACHTSMAN’S HANDYBOOK. 
Elementary Navigation for Young 
Seamen 
By W. H. ROSSER. New Edition consider- 
ably extended and improved by J. W. SAUL, 
1921. Price 1os., by post ros. 6d. 


CRUISING SAILS & YACHTING 


TALES 
By FRANK COWPER. Vol. I. New book 
of personal adventures, with 3 Charts and 
40 Illustrations. Price 20s., by post one guinea. 


NORIE’'S NAUTICAL TABLES 


Revised and re-arranged. Price a2zis., by 
post 22s. 


COASTWISE—CROSS SEAS 
By HENRY REYNOLDS. Price 15s., by 
post 16s. 


PILOT’S GUIDE tothe English Channel 


Illustrated with Sectional Charts. Price 12s., 
by post 12s. gd. 


FORE AND AFT. Seamanship for 
Yachtsmen 
With names of Ropes, Spars and Sails of a 
Cutter, Yawl and Schooner. Price 1s. 6d. 


EAST COAST RIVERS 
By S. V. S. C. MESSUM, Lieut. R.N. Charts 
and Sailing Directions for the Rivers Crouch, 
Roach, Blackwater, Colne, Stour, Orwell, 
Deben, Ore, and Alde. Price 5s., by post 
5s. 6d. 


WITH THE BATTLE CRUISERS 


FILSON 


With Charts and Illustrations. 


YOUNG 


25s. net, by post 26s. 


SOME OPINIONS 


very wonderful book.”—Gommander Carlyon Bellairs, M.P. 


“A brilliant book. I think that it will be largely studied, and 
that it renders a very real service to the cause of naval reform.” 
Viscount Haldane. 


“Mr. Filsom Young’s book is not only a most entertaining and 
skilfully written narrative of adventure, but a statement of facts 
which those who are beating out the history of the war cannot ignore. 
.... Nowhere have we read a better analysis of Lord Fisher's 
character, with its limitations and its strength.’”—The Speetater. 


“There are some passages in it which one could never forget. “ Every line of this work recalls the grey North Sea in its various wi 
It is a mercy that you were there to record such things. They will moods; every pen picture of the author’s all-too-brief experiences with fu 
now live.” —Sir A. Doyle. the Lion is drawn with a sure and vivid touch a oh the be 

“I agree with a Scottish friend of mine who wrote about the purple darkness of a night at sea a terrifying reality and t jauty 
book that ‘ it is unique; it is likely to be read twenty years hence of a Scapa dawn a satisfying pleasure. The book moves in a quict th 
more than i is now, and is ind a casic.’ 1 do not remember quaint beauty of style which is peculiar to the author, but the driving 
nell ser j ; spirit is that of Admiral of the Fleet Lord Beatty, whose attractive Al 
feeling a stronger admiration for the writer of any book on the war 4 - os 
than when I arrived at page 247 of ‘ With the Battle Cruisers’.” personality breathes in every page.”—Sunday Times. ; in 

Arnold White that his relation is that an and th 

“The pictures you draw are of a period which is vividly familiar man who is by nature, one guesses, made lonely and suspect pero 
and indelible to all of us who gust in it picture — and mind; for na 
which exactly records what I have seen and which gives me the cal ti nid — 
Greatest pleasure to keep and look at frequently, for it is a true and who are dificult to lets ont his pe 
artistic record of those great —— eo Beatty's Staff. on the men, like Beatty, whom nds worthy of praise. He is Su 

” also a sensitive artist, and his words have to pass an exacting con- 

** Something that will live beyond our ephemeral generation. . . . science, so that he has written a war-book which is not only an eve 
I think the book comes nearer to being that ‘ possession for all time’ indispensable foot-note to history, but is a very entertaining, and to 
which Thucydides declared his own book to be, than anything I occasionally an exciting narrative. His sea pictures have the quality h 
have yet read about the war. It is so seldom 4y hard get : great of a painting by Whistler.”—Nation and Athenssum. hag 
writer actually participating in great events a lescribing them as “ The value of Mr. Filson Young’s narrative, to begin with, is that in 
they should be described. There are passages which must figure in it gives a vivid and complete account of naval life and service under oth 
any anthology of English prose, and they are many. i. W. Wi = —- Mr. Filson Young saw life . the - —— the f 

. Wilson. resh vision of the volunteer. As a student of naval affairs new ' 
“‘In his book ‘ With the Battle Cruisers’ he takes us behind the much. When he had donned the uniform he became a keen and . 
scenes and gives us a most illuminating account of the life in the intelligent observer, the more intelligent because, to do him justice, 
Service, both ashore and afloat, while his story of the Dogger Bank he was content to sit at the feet of men versed in practice. It is 
engagement is probably the best story of a modern naval battle that quite clear that, far from forming his judgments hastily, he formed 
has yet been written. For Mr. Filson Young witnessed them carefully, and his has gai not I 
foret of Admiral Beatty’s flagship, the ning stages, a states, set pen to paper until two years after war. is 7 
really a fine of derfully lucid description, sober as usual in phrasing, but clear cut rete 
Pall Mall Gazette. in statement.”—Ws tminster Gazette. ; rece 
for 
The above works can be supplied through the Publisher gift 
poli 
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